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For some reason _ its Manhattan con- 
—and that reason MENCK EN ON THE TELEPHONE; vention followed the 


seems insufficient to 
most people — any 
HM. i. 


Mencken, the literary critic, delivers him- 


opinion that 


self of appears to get an unusual amount 
of publicity. 

He writes on a wide range of topics and 
generally “pans” the something or some- 
body he is writing about most unmerci- 
fully. 


wins him so many quotations, for, peevish 


Maybe it is his bitter sarcasm that 


though he usually is, he certainly knows 
how to club a subject to death with harsh, 
brutal language. 

a. 2. & @ 

Mencken wrote an article for the Sun- 
day newspapers recently on “The Tele- 
phone Nuisance,” and, according to cus- 
He 


pays the telephone, as a modern necessity, 


tom, it is receiving much attention. 
a splendid tribute. What he objects to is 
the nuisance of being called to the tele- 
phone to talk to many people who bore 
him and waste his time. 

of 


| to “hold the wire” while waiting 


He gives several instances being 


oblig« 


for messages that were of no account 


when received, and he estimates that his 
Personal penalty for the resulting profan- 
ity A 


hell. 


be not less than 10,000 years in 


* £ £ ® 


Iwo remedies have occurred to Menc- 


ken, both of which he decides are prob- 


ably less. One is to have a telephone 
that ot listed in the directory, but he 
admits this would be impracticable as it 
Would “eprive him of calls that would be 


welcome. The other remedy is to have no 
telephone at all. 

“But this,” he concludes, “is cutting off 
The tele- 


phone in the modern world is far more 


one’s nose to spite one’s face. 


than a mere convenience; it is an absolute 
necessity. Without it one wastes more time 
than it even wastes itself, even when it 
rings all day.” 
“« K ad * 
That 


“what’s all the shooting about?” No doubt 


being true, then, one wonders 
the bores that Mencken complains about 
find the telephone an easy way to reach 
him, but, if he is really as cold-blooded as 
his vigorously cruel words indicate, he 
could easily get rid of them by ‘hanging 
Suppose instead of telephoning, the 


Then 


up.” 
bores came to see him in person! 
he would be up against it. 

But after all, Mencken says: “The tele- 
phone is undoubtedly the most valuable of 
American inventions. It is worth a dozen 
airplanes, radios and talking machines.” 

Coming from the champion kicker of 
the Twentieth century this is, indeed, a 
compliment of which the telephone may 


well be proud. 
* * . K 


It-is gratifying to note that state tele- 


phone associations are actively cooperating 


-in the work of protecting the industry by 


demanding careful scrutiny of securities 
The Kan- 


sas Independent Telephone Association at 


issued on telephone properties. 





the 


example of 


GUARDING INDEPENDENT SECURITIES texas. association 


and adopted a strong 


resolution covering the points emphasized 
in these columns regarding this important 
phase of the situation. 

The Kansas declaration effectively calls 
attention to the inherent stability of the 
telephone business, and warns against the 
element of speculation, urging the neces- 
sity of investigating proposed security is- 
sues with a view to determining that they 
insure a safe margin of security and that 
the financial set-up provides for adequate 
depreciation requirements. 

* * x ok 

Along the same line of protecting the 
industry, the United States Independent 
Association is sending out 
of 
editorial of April 2, entitled “Tell the In- 


Telephone 


thousands reprints of TELEPHONY’S 


vestor the Facts,” to its member com- 
panies, with a letter requesting telephone 
men to distribute them among their local 
bankers. 

MacKin- 


non makes some comments that should be 


In this letter, President F. B. 


read with careful thought. He says: 
“Enclosed you will find a reprint of the 
appeared in TELEPHONY 
entitled ‘Tell The Investors 
You probably have already 
read this editorial in your copy of 
TELEPHONY. We this to you not 
only to call your attention to it, but to 
enable you to have a separate copy to place 
in the hand of your banker. 

The association, as it has stated from 
time to time, is attempting to safeguard 


editorial which 
for April 2, 
the Facts.’ 


send 
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the Independent telephone group against 
possible reactions from the issuance of se- 
curities based upon unsound financial struc- 


tures, which securities will go into the 
hands of innocent purchasers, who in the 
end will probably lose by that investment. 
Through their loss much injury will be 
done to the value of Independent securi- 
ties, and our well-managed and conserva- 
tively financed organizations will have dif- 
ficulty in disposing of their securities to 
advantage. 

One criticism may be made of the Texas 
resolution, and that is that it does not 
make the depreciation rate high enough for 
small properties. There are well-managed 
institutions that have found it necessary 
to set up 7, and in some instances 8 per 
cent, depending upon the peculiar charac- 
ter of their properties and the locality in 
which they are operated. This point, per- 
haps, should be explained. 

But the emphasis that is placed by the 
Texas resolution upon the necessity of 
there being an annual charge for deprecia- 
tion of not less than 5 per cent for all 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Ohio, Columbus, Neil House, April 
27, 28 and 29. 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Penn-Har- 
ris Hotel, May 3, 4 and 5. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 25, 26 and 27. 

Wisconsin, Madison, Hotel Loraine, 
June 7, 8 and 9. 

Vermont, Burlington, 
House, June 14 and 15. 


Van Ness 








classes of telephone properties is the one 
point to which the attention of bankers and 
investors should be called; also, that de- 
preciation must be figured upon the -value 
of the physical property and not upon the 
basis of gross earnings. 

We hope you will make good use of the 
copy which we enclose. Should you need 
any extra copies, we shall be glad to sup- 
ply them. A number of the state associa- 
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tions are arranging to distribute repring; 
of the editorial throughout their state, 
We hope this general program will resy; 
in calling the attention of our own peopk 
and the bankers and investors to the neces. 
sity of careful scrutiny of all offerings oj 
telephone securities by investment houses,” 


x * * * 


Telephone men in touch with their state 
utility commissions should also pass the 
same thought along to them. The com- 
missions have the final say as to authorijz- 
ing security issues; and if they know that 
men in the telephone business are keenly 
interested in safeguarding telephone financ- 
ing, the regulatory authorities will feel i 
necessary to watch such matters more 
closely. 

Of course, this will also improve the 


When 
sentatives of an industry show tiiey are 


standing of the industry. repre- 


scrupulously careful of its reputation, the 


effect is beneficial on the public generally. 


Measuring Service in Units of Time 


Conditions Which Led to Installation of Device for Measuring Exchange 
Telephone Service in Units of Time—Results Accruing to Subscribers and 
Company from Adoption of ‘‘Pay-for-What-You-Use’”’ Principle of Service 


By Coburn Allen, 


Commercial Superintendent, Puget Sound Telephone Co., Everett, Wash. 


In the issue of TELEPHONY for January 
8, 1927, an article appeared by Dr. Horace 
M. Gray, Department of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Dr. Gray calls atten- 
tion to the fact “that the telephone busi- 
ness, unlike some other utilities, is sub- 
ject to the law of increasing costs” or to 
put it another way, he says that-as the tele- 
phone business “expanded and more sub- 
scribers were added, more than proportion- 
ate amounts of capital and labor were re- 
quired to provide the service for each 
added customer” and so he adds that “the 
cost of furnishing service per customer 
tended to increase.” 

Rightly enough, he thinks that “practical 
telephone men should be concerned, not so 
much with the existence of this law, but 
rather how to combat it; how to reduce 
costs to postpone as long as possible the 
blighting effect of increasing costs.” Be- 
cause, of course, it goes without saying 
that increased costs must, in the end, work 
a hardship on the telephone industry since 
the tendency of the gas and electric utili- 
ties is in the direction of lower rates. 

Dr. Gray directs attention to the fact 
that, whereas there was a general tendency 
in the direction of rising prices for all com- 
modities between the years 1896 and 1923, 
“since 1923 there has been a slight down- 
ward movement of prices.” And it now 





even “seems reasonable to infer that the 
country may be entering a period of de- 
clining prices.” 

If it is really true that a period of de- 
clining prices has actually begun, it is not 
difficult to see that the telephone industry, 
operating heretofore upon a basis of con- 
tinually-increasing prices, is facing serious 
difficulties unless its finds some way to re- 
shape its policies so as to conform to the 
general economic tendencies of the day. 

Unless it does so, the telephone industry 
will not only find it increasingly difficult 
to secure a constant increase in rates, but 
it will find it increasingly difficult to justify 
such an increase; for, along with the de- 
cline of other commodities, the cost of 
capital seems to be declining also. 

There is, of course, a constant tendency 
for capital to multiply itself so that gradu- 
ally, as the nation’s capital account in- 
creases, there is so much capital competing 
for a limited reward, that the tendency is 
for the holders of it to accept a constantly 
smaller return for its use. Such a tén- 
dency, of course, only adds to the difficulty 
of the telephone industry which must, un- 
der its present policy, continually request 
an increase in rates. 

If the telephone industry is to avoid the 
difficulties occasioned by advancing rates, 
it must keep down as far as possible the 


amount of equipment required to supply 
telephone service, for this will reduce the 
interest charges, the depreciation, the taxes, 
the insurance and the maintenance costs. 

If, for example, some means could be 
found to make multi-party line service 
more acceptable, it is obvious that the 
amount of equipment required per sub- 
scriber would be reduced and so it would 
be possible to supply telephone service at 
a reduced cost. A step in this direction 
came with the introduction of harmonic 
ringing. 

Let me quote again from Dr. Gray: 


Of equal importance with the general 
level of rates is the problem of the proper 
classification and differentiation of rates. 

In a very simple community life, where 
the people are all engaged in the same oF 
closely related occupations, where they al 
use telephone service in approximately the 
same quantity and at well-distributed time 
intervals, where the telephone company 
offers but one uniform class of service, 
and where all the subscribers live and 
work within approximately the same_dis- 
tance from the central exchange, it '§ 
practical and equitable to levy a flat, unr 
form charge against all subscribers. It 15 
manifest, however, that these simple con- 
ditions cannot and will not long prevail in 
any but the most unprogressive com- 
munities. ; 

It is a truism to say that economic prog: 
ress involves division of labor, increased 
variety of economic, social and po!'tica 
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activities, and concentration of activity in 
certain strategic centers. It is also true, 
although perhaps regrettable, that our com- 
petitive system of economics tends to pro- 
duce inequalities in purchasing power. This 
is to say, some, by dint of greater skill or 
greater industry, are able to secure a large 
portion of the social income, while others 
less fortunate or less industrious receive a 
smaller share. This last fact gives rise 
to greater ability to pay on the part of 
some than on the part of others. 

The simple community life will, there- 
fore, tend to become more complex. Many 
different business and social activities will 
arise, all delicately inter-related by the ex- 
isting lines of communication. Some per- 
sons will find it necessary to make more 
calls than others, and many will insist on 
making their calls at the same time in the 
day. Some will find the standard of serv- 
ice inadequate for their needs and will in- 
sist on better service, special equipment, 
and private lines. , 

Some will be located near the central 
exchange, others at remote distances. Some 
will use telephone service as a means of 
conducting business, others as a social con- 
venience. Some will have ability to pay 
for the best grade of service, while others 
can barely afford the service, even of the 
poorest grade. Still others will be, or 
think themselves, unable to afford any tele- 
phone service. 

It is manifest that a flat, uniform rate is 
unthinkable under these complex condi- 
tions. From a company point of view, it is 
a hindrance to expansion, it is uneconom- 
ical, and a source of endless conflicts with 
irate subscribers. From the public point 
of view, the flat-rate system is inequitable 
as among subscribers and not conducive to 
good service. A measured or pay-for- 
what-you-use rate, on the other hand, is 
the true economic type of rate. 

Under such a rate each subscriber re- 
ceives a quality and quantity of service 
commensurate with his needs and in ac- 
cordance with his ability to pay. A meas- 
ured rate, moreover, makes possible the 
establishment of some relationship between 
the quantity of service used by any one 
subscriber and the cost of producing that 
given quantity of service. 


In general and in detail, the conditions 
outlined by Dr. Gray are conditions which 
the Puget Sound Telephone Co. at Everett, 
Wash., faced soon after its organization in 
1916. The Puget Sound Telephone Co. 
resulted from the consolidation of a group 
of exchanges in the state of Washington 
operated by The Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Puget Sound Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. Among those ex- 
changes was the one at Everett. 

At the time the physical consolidation 
was actually complete, the number of sta- 
tions at the Everett exchange was 3,994. 


By April, 1922, the number of. stations 
was 6072. At this rate, it was clear that 
if ti 


growth of the Everett exchange 
ed, it would be only a matter of 
time «ntil the facilities, both as to switch- 


contiy: 


boar) and as to outside plant, would be 
exhar -ted. 

Th Puget Sound Telephone Co. had 
the © ‘ion of doing over again what tele- 
Phon. companies usually do, namely to 
build sew outside plant, provide a new 
a ard, and erect a new building for 
ous: 


it; or, it could seek some means 
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to increase the usefulness to a still greater 
extent of the plant, both inside and out, 
which it already had. 

That is to say, if a way could be dis- 
covered by which existing equipment could 
be made to serve satisfactorily two people 
where it only served one, the capacity of 
plant would be doubled and the problem 
would be solved, for a long time at least. 
The essence of the problem, therefore, was 


am 
ee 





“If Two People Can Make Use of a Given 
Instrumentality,” Says Mr. Allen, ‘‘Where 
Only One Made Use of it Before, That, We 
Believe, Is Sound Economy. It Cannot 
Fail to Win Public Confidence—And it 
Cannot be Successfully Attacked.’’ 


to devise some way which would make 
multi-party line service acceptable to our 
subscribers. 

About this time, a means was offered of 
measuring local telephone service in units 
of time. It was clear that a charge, based 
upon minutes of use, would tend to re- 
duce the length of conversations, and 
would thus make trunks more uniformly 
available. 

It appeared upon examination also that 
under this system of measuring telephone 
service, the person listening-in to the con- 
versation of others would be charged for 
this, and that under this plan the objection 
to lack of privacy would probably be 
removed. 

It seemed, therefore, that if this device 
for measuring telephone service in units of 
time proved practicable, we would: 


1. Reduce the length of conversations 
to what is useful and necessary. Long- 
winded gossip and endless talking about 
nothing would tend to disappear. 


15 
2. Insure privacy on party lines. 
3. Make multi-party line service 
acceptable. 


4. Multiply the number of persons who 
could be served with existing equipment. 

5. Avoid the need for an advance in 
rates. 

6. Move in the direction of lower rather 
than higher rates per subscriber. 
7. Conform to a_ sound 

tendency. 


economic 


8. Apply a means whereby “a proper 
classification and differentiation of rates” 
could be intelligently arrived at. 

What we were concerned with was, in 
its essence, an economic problem. We were 
not merely seeking to measure rates. A 
rate, based upon the number of messages, 
was already established telephone practice. 
Such a practice did not tend to reduce the 
holding time of trunks, but on the con- 
trary increased it; nor did it operate in 
such a way as to increase privacy of con- 
versation, and thus to make multi-party 
line service acceptable. 

And so, because the distribution of costs 
among the patrons of a utility on the basis 
of the use made by each of them of the 
facilities of the utility, cannot be success- 
fully controverted as equitable, and be- 
cause the plan under consideration offered 
sound economic advantages, we were will- 
ing to try out this device—known as the 
Telechronometer—for 


measuring 
in units of time. 


service 

The telechronometer is a meter resem- 
bling in appearance a gas or electric meter, 
except that it is considerably smaller. It 
is located at the subscriber’s premises and 
moves forward at stated intervals when 
actuated by a reversal of current, which 
reversal is brought about by a pole-changer 
located at the central office. In the case 
of the Puget Sound Telephone Co., this 
reversal of actuating current occurs every 
15 seconds. 

The meter located at the premises of 
the subscriber receiving the call is not 
affected by this current. The meter of the 
calling party starts registering when the 
call reaches the operator. It does not reg- 
ister when the calling party is talking over 
the long distance lines. 

In order to arrive at the schedule of 
rates, the meters were made operative un- 
der the flat rate for a period of several 
months. The service, of course, was un- 
limited, but it gave some idea as to the 
average use made of the telephone by sub- 
scribers of the various classes. 
other interesting things, it demonstrated 
that of the total number of time units 
(“telechrones”) consumed by all subscrib- 
ers in one month, two-thirds of such units 
of time-use were consumed by one-third 
of the subscribers, which ratio held for all 
classes of service. 


Among 


Finally, a schedule of rates was worked 
out as shown below. This, however, was 
only tentative and subject to the need of 


such alteration as experience mizht dictate. 
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Effective as of April 1, 1922, the following 
rates went into effect. 


Old New 
gross minimum 
flat gross 
Class. rate. rate. Dec. Inc. 
1-party, busi- 
ness .....--$6.25 $5.50 $0.75 
1-party, resi- 
dence ...... 3.75 5.50 $1.75 
2-party, busi- 
pda 5.25 3.10 2.15 
2-party, resi- 
dence ...... 3.00 3.10 jas 10 
4-party, busi- 
GENS ccccccs Dae 1.95 1.30 
4-party, resi- 
Gence ..... 2.25 1.95 30 
10-party, bus. 
oe ee 1.25 


10-party, bus., 
ieline -. 450 1.50 3.00 


10-party, res., 
en ~~ Bae 1.50 75 


These rates are monthly and are sesutite 
in advance. A discount of 25 cents will 
be allowed, if payment is made at the office 
of the company on or before the tenth 
day of the month for which service is 


billed. 


The telephones supplied under the fore- 
going rates are of the wall type. Desk 
equipment will be furnished at 10 cents per 
month additional. 

Under these rates, time use per month 
is included as follows: 


One-party lines, 800 telechrones. 

Two-party lines, 400 telechrones. 

Four-party lines, 250 telechrones. 

Ten-party lines, 150 telechrones. 

All telechrones used in excess of the 
amount included in the minimum rate, 1 
cent each. 

A telechrone is one minute of outgoing 
local use. 

The Puget Sound Telephone Co. operated 
under these rates until October 1, 1922, a 
period of six months. At that time, the 
measured schedule of rates was abandoned 
and the company returned to the flat rate 
in effect previous to April 1. 

This step was not brought about because 
the measured rate schedule failed to ac- 
complish the things we had in mind, but 
because of a family quarrel within the 
meter company which made it necessary to 
abandon this effort until the differences 
could be removed. 

From year to year after that, the Puget 
Sound Telephone Co. continued to operate 
under its old schedule of flat rates. Mean- 
while the facilities of the company were 
becoming more and more exhausted. The 
Everett exchange had grown from 3,994 
stations as of June, 1916, to 8,307 stations 
as of December 20, 1926. We were once 
more back to the point of increasing ‘our 
outside plant, of purchasing a new switch- 
board, of building a new building. 

In short, we were about to expend as a 
minimum, $500,000 upon which the teie- 
phone users of Everett would be asked to 
pay interest, taxes, insurance and deprecia- 
tion, thus adding some $80,000 a year to 
the telephone bills of our patrons, an in- 
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crease in rental of almost $1 per station 
per month. 

Moreover, instead of adding an appre- 
ciable number of persons to share this in- 
crease in revenue, we would, under an in- 
crease in rates, have lost many patrons 
and thus would have apportioned the added 
cost of supporting our telephone plant 
among a smaller number of persons than 
before. It is to be remembered also that 
such a move promised no improvement in 
service—merely an increased charge for it 
—an obviously unwise move not only from 
the standpoint of economy but of public 
good will. 

But happily this move was avoided. 
During the winter of 1925 and 1926 the 
differences within the meter company were 
ironed out, and a policy was arrived at. 
Accordingly, a petition was circulated 
among the telephone users of Everett to 
determine whether or not a majority of 
them desired to return to a rate schedule 
based upon units of time. 

As of January 1, 1926, there were 6,717 
subscribers (not stations) at Everett. Of 
these, 3,880, or over 57 per cent, signed a 
petition requesting a return to the “pay- 
for-what-you-use” principle of telephone 
service. As of January 1, 1927, a schedule 
of rates based upon units of time, went into 
effect within the Everett exchange area. 
Following is a schedule of those rates: 


READINESS TO SERVE AND INCOMING 
TRAFFIC CHARGES. 


The following readiness-to-serve and in- 
coming traffic charges are payable monthly 
in advance. A _ discount of cents 
will be allowed on the monthly bill if pay- 
ment is made in full at the office of the 
company on or before the tenth day of the 
month for which service is billed: 


Wall. Desk. 
One-party line service....... $3.25 $3.35 
Two-party line service....... 2.25 2.35 
Four-party line service...... iz 1.35 
Ten-party line service........ 75 85 


Service BEyonp Primary RATE AREA. 


The above readiness-to-serve and incom- 
ing traffic charges apply only within the 
primary rate area. Beyond this area, one, 
two and four-party service will be fur- 
nished, subject to the following additional 
mileage charges. Ten-party line service 
will be furnished beyond the primary rate 
area subject to the rates provided in the 
schedule for suburban service. Per mile or 
fraction thereof— 


One-party line service............... $1.00 
Two-party line service.............. 75 
Four-party line service.............. 50 


SUBURBAN SERVICE. 


Wall. Desk. 
$1.25 $1.35 


Ovutcoinc LocAL TRAFFIC CHARGES. 
The unit of measure for outgoing use 
shall be a “telechrone,” which is, between 


Ten-party line service....... 


the hours of 8:00 a. m. and 8:00 p. m., 
one minute in length, and between the 
hours of 8:00 p. m. and 8:00 
minutes in length. 

In addition to the above readiness-to- 
serve and incoming traffic charges, outgoing 
local traffic, for the class of service spec- 


a. m., two 
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ified, will be billed monthly in arrear: at 
the following rates : 


One-party line: Rate per 
telechrone, 
Telechrones. mil] 
TS <1. cdeesksabeuddas 9 
i SO ee ere 8 
I as ssc aideswees oe was 7 
ME vane dinw dad anenawcow's 6 
Sea ere eee 5 
I I «on ssw adieaee divenicsie 4 
PN Rr r6.ciwincdce deeaueounls - 
Two-party line: Rate per 
telechrone, 
Telechrones. mills. 
oS errr errr ee 9 
| rr rere 8 
ee eres 7 
8 ee eee 6 
a eer ree 5 
2 eee 4 
Pe is kb ah oaseseeseoeiua 3 
Four-party line: Rates per 
telechrone, 
Telechrones. mills. 
Oe eer ren 9 
Se eae 8 
NE IN Oo ince cde ndinwieuarvae 7 
SS are ee 6 
ina a cu ghtewakahets 5 
Next 100 @ Pas ntiokic Inet eeactee ta tas 4 
PE Es Sais oat bicun wwebhinan 3 
Ten- aautgr ‘tine: Rates per 
telechrone, 
Telechrones. mills. 
Se aa rere 9 
rer ae 8 
SS rere ee 7 
I NID ce. op cera eave wes 6 
Sere 5 
ee ee 4 
PI i aise wiser arkarne 3 


On the effective date of this supplement 
the present residence patrons will be re- 
classified so that: 

a. One-party residence lines will be 

denominated two-party lines. 

b. Two-party residence lines will be de- 

nominated four-party lines. 

c. Four-party residence lines will be de- 

nominated ten-party lines. 

And the two, four and ten-party rates re- 
spectively will be applied consistent with 
this reclassification. 

In the event, however, that any patron 
so reclassified desires to return to his origi- 
nal classification within six months from 
the effective date of this supplement, the 
change will be made without charge by the 
telephone company. After this six months’ 
period has elapsed, any change so re- 
guested will be subject to the regular 
charge provided in supplemental exchange 
rate schedule No. 14. 


The new tariff also provided that 
“Patrons will be allowed any reasonable 
number of listings in the main compilation 
of the telephone directory without charge.” 
Also, without charge “two listings for the 
primary station plus an additional listing 
for each additional trunk for additional sta- 
tion” are allowed in the classified section. 
No charge is made for listing a “joint 
user.” 

An extension wall telephone is fur- 
nished for 25 cents per month, and an 
extension desk telephone for 35 cents per 
month, whereas under the old flat rate an 
extension telephone ranged from 50 cents 
to $1.25 per month. Rates for misc«!lan- 
eous equipment such as bells, gongs, | «cks, 
etc., were reduced accordingly. 

It will be noticed that there is n dis- 
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(he Readiness to Serve Charges in this tariff (given on opposite page) was 


coniputed as shown in the tables below. 


Investment per line, $175. (Subscribers’ station equipment and drops not included.) 
Investment per station in subscribers’ station equipment, $20. (Drops included.) 


One-party line........... $175 plus ( 1x$20) equals $195 divided by 1 equals $195.00 
Two-patty Eee. ....cccces 175 plus ( 2x 20) equals 215 divided by 2equals 107.50 
Four-party line.......... 175 plus ( 4x 20) equals 255 divided by 4 equals 63.75 
"Ten-party Me... 606s0% 175 plus (10x 20) equals 375 divided by 10 equals 37.50 
**Ten-party line.......... 350 plus (10x 20) equals 550 divided by 10 equals 55.00 


Interest (8 per cent), Depeciation (6 per cent), Taxes and Insurance (2 per 


cent). Total, 16 per cent. 


One-party line...16% on $195.00 equals $2.60 per month plus $.25 meter rental. .$2.85 


Two-party line...16% on 
Four-party line...16% on 


63.75 equals 
*Ten-party line...16% on 


37.50 equals 


**Ten-party line..16% on 55.00 equals 
*City. **Suburban. 

With dis- 

Prac- count 

Class. Theoretical. tical. added. 

One-partty ........ $2.85 $3.00 $3.25 

Two-party ....... 1.68 2.00 2.25 

Four-party ....... 1.10 1.00 1.25 

Ten-party ........ 75 50 75 


Ten-party, suburban 98 1.00 1.25 





tinction between business and residence 
service. The reason for this is simple: The 
old excuse for charging business subscrib- 
ers more because more could be charged, 
is no longer present. 

The principle of charging each subscriber 
according to the amount of equipment nec- 
essary to supply him with service, and ac- 
cording to the amount of use which he 
makes of that equipment, demands that 
business houses shall no longer be asked 
to defray the costs of supplying service to 
residences. 

Another factor of the foregoing schedule 
will be noticed, the provision for a reduc- 
tion in the price of outgoing service after 
8:00 p. m. as a means to remove “visiting” 
from the business day. 

There is a slight difference between the 
schedule of measured rates effective in 
1922 and the schedule effective today. The 
1922 schedule was of a semi flat-rate char- 
acter, whereas the present one is in every 
sense measured. For our purposes, here, 
however, these differences are minor, as 
our experience under both offers ample 
evidence of the fact that our anticipations 
have been justified. Let us examine, there- 
fore, the results of the “pay-for-what- 
you-use” principle of telephone service. 

1. The length of conversations—hold- 
ing ‘ime—has been reduced 50 per cent. 
Whereas, under the old flat rate, the av- 
frag holding time was about two minutes, 
nevertheless both circuits and trunks were 
Some'imes tied up for 20 minutes or half 
an hour, 

E four-party service was subject to 
muc interference, and this affected, of 
cours: not only the service on four-party 
lines ‘ut the entire system as well, since 
81»: cent of our subscribers were on 
these ‘ines. Under the metered rate, the 
aver holding time is one minute, and a 
Party ne with ten subscribers is practically 
free -om interference. And it will not be 
Poss under our plan for particularly 





107.50 equals 1.43 per month plus 





.25 meter rental.. 1.68 
.25 meter rental.. 1.10 


.83 per month plus 
.25 meter rental.. .75 


.50 per month plus 


.73 per month plus .25meterrental.. .98 





talkative subscribers to obstruct service. 

Within a month or two, we will have 
figures as to the average use made of the 
telephone by subscribers of each class of 
service. Let us say that the average use 
of two-party subscribers is 320 minutes 
per month, then whenever a two-party sub- 
scriber uses 640 minutes per month, or 
twice as much as the average use, this 
subscriber will be required to take one- 
party service. The same principle would 
apply to four and ten-party subscribers. 

This practice will obviously protect the 
principle of party-line service from incon- 
siderate abuse on the part of particular 
individuals. 

2. Privacy has been insured. Our 
patrons do not listen in because they have 
learned that it costs. 

3. Party-line service has been made ac- 
ceptable. Perhaps nowhere in the world is 
service so instantaneous. A ten-party line 
at Everett is now a better service than 
that formerly furnished as four. The busy 
line, which interferes with the completion 
of a call, will on an average be available 
for service in less than one minute. 

Of the 4,360 four-party residence sub- 
scribers which became ten-party subscrib- 
ers automatically, as of January 1, 1927, 
only nine have requested a return to four- 
party service. On the other hand, 32 sub- 
scribers (mostly business) have requested 
a change from four to ten-party service. 

The popularity of party-line service is 
also shown by the large increase in sub- 
scribers under measured rates. Since the 
adoption of the new rate schedule January 
1, the Puget Sound Telephone Co. has re- 
ceived 1,359 applications for telephone serv- 
ice from a possible total of 3,161 homes 
without service as of December 31, 1926, 
at which time in the area served by the 
Everett exchange there was one telephone 
for each four inhabitants. 

There are now in the Everett exchange 
area only 1,802 residences without a tele- 
phone out of a total of 7,437. During the 
entire year of 1926, the growth in stations 
at the Everett exchange was 239. The 
first two months of measured rate service, 
therefore, has added almost six times as 
many subscribers as we gained in the en- 
tire year of 1926. We lost but six subscrib- 





ers as a result of the installation of meas- 
ured service. 

In any locality, people will be found 
whose income is such that they are just 
below that margin which makes it pos- 
sible for them to have a telephone. They 
may not have a great use for it, but they 
want it when they want it. Metered serv- 
ice, offered as in our case, for as little as 
50 cents per month, makes it possible for 
such persons to have a telephone for their 
limited needs without being compelled to 
pay a price that must be charged on a 
flat-rate basis. 

4. The value of the telephone has been 
increased since more people may be 
reached over it. In addition to the increase 
in subscribers already noted, approximately 
500 persons not heretofore listed, now ap- 
pear in the telephone directory. 

In addition to that, the classified sec- 
tion is made to include any classification 
desired. Tradesmen, workers of any kind, 
are now listed in the directory in such a 
way that their services are easily available 
to persons in need of help. Our telephone 
directory is rapidly becoming a city direc- 
tory. Since all persons listed place and 
receive. calls, the cost of such listings 
is paid for by the added use made of the 
telephone. 

Under the old system of flat rates, the 
classified section of the directory was, of 
course, a great assistance to the person 
with an established business. But it offered 
nothing to the poor widow who makes her 
living by taking in washing, to the shingle 
weaver, to the seamstress, to any person 
with a vacation the earnings from which 
are insufficient to pay the charges on a 
business telephone. 

As things were, the person dependent 
upon a daily wage had no ready means of 
offering his services, and people in search 
of help likewise had no means of finding it. 
The system of flat rates, with its differen- 
tiation between business and residence tele- 
phones, its charges to cover directory list- 
ings, restricted the usefulness of the tele- 
phone to the extent that it did not offer 
the unserved class the same means for 
disposing of services as it did to the great 
class of merchants. 

The many persons, who could not af- 
ford under the old flat rate any telephone 
at all, to say nothing of a business tele- 
phone, were really no worse off than a 
traveler would be who must take a drawing 
room or walk. Heretofore these people, 
so far as the telephone is concerned, simply 
have not been considered as being in the 
scheme of things. But under the tele- 
chronometer system, such persons not only 
can afford a telephone—they cannot afford 
to be without it. 

To measure service in units of time, 
therefore, is to democratize the telephone. 

5. The telephone company has enlarged 
its sources of revenue, while at the same 
time it has reduced the total amount which 
it must receive from its old subscribers. 
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That is to say, those who received service 
under flat rates, are now paying, as a 
whole, less than they formerly paid; and 
this difference is being made up by the 
1,300 new stations which have been added 
since the first of the year. 

The actual figures for the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1927, show that 75 per cent of our 
patrons paid 27.2 per cent less than they 
would have paid under flat rates, and 25 
per cent paid 23.1 per cent more. 

But the number of persons sharing in 
the cost of supporting the telephone system 
of Everett is increased not only by the ad- 
dition of new subscribers. The “pay-for- 
what-you-use” principle is passed on by 
subscribers to non-subscribers making use 
of their telephones. The introduction of 
metered service has resulted in a new 
social consciousness eliminating the tele- 
phone “sponge.” 

Since service is charged for in propor- 
tion to use, the practice of borrowing a 
neighbor’s telephone has become unpopu- 
lar and, with the introduction of some 1,- 
300 new stations, has practically disap- 
peared. 

Moreover, under the “pay-for-what-you- 
use” principle of telephone service, the 
tendency to do away with the telephone 
“sponge” has resulted in an increase in the 
use of pay stations, thus again increasing 
the number of persons who contribute to 
the support of the telephone system at 
Everett. 

The average monthly receipts from coin 
boxes for outgoing local use just previous 
to the introduction of the telechronometer 
was $432 per month. During the month of 
February, 1927, the income from nickel 
coin boxes was $639, an increase of $207 
per month, or 48 per cent. 

6. We have more than doubled the 
number of persons who can be served with 
our equipment. The present outside plant, 
switchboard and housing facilities are now 
sufficient to take care of the growth of 
Everett for many years. Therefore we 
have not only avoided the need for an in- 
crease in rates, but we have actually low- 
ered them. At the same time we have pro- 
tected our revenue and preserved good 
will, 

Moreover, the reduced night rate, which 
draws calls away from the peak load of 
the day and increases the light load at 
night, enables the company to increase 
again the usefulness of its plant inasmuch 
as the capacity of a telephone utility to 
give service is determined by its capacity 
under peak conditions. 

7. We have arrived at a basis of charge, 
founded not upon the principle of getting 
revenue at the easiest place, but of charg- 
ing for service equitably and scientifically— 
a thing which even those users of the 
telephone who pay more find it difficult to 
criticize. 

If selling exchange telephone service un- 
der a flat rate schedule is a good plan, why 
is it not generally applied to long distance 
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Spring Bouquets from Widely- 
Scattered Telephone Men. 

Clarence W. Hanson, manager of the 
Salemsborg Farmers Telephone Co., hav- 
ing headquarters at Smolan, Kans., re- 
cently sent in the renewal of his TELEPH- 
ONY subscription, with the comment: “I 
could not get along without your journal, 
and would not try to if the subscription 
price were double.” 

Writing from St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
Chas. S. Collett, of the Avalon Telephone 
Co., remitted for a renewal of his sub- 
scription and added this postscript: “I have 
been a subscriber to TELEPHONY for sev- 
cral years, and I find it very interesting.” 

“Can’t get along without TELEPHONY, 
nor do I want to,” says R. G. Roadstrum, 
of Galesburg, IIl., in a letter enclosing his 
renewal. 

Earl F. Stice, well-known among IIlinois 
telephone men, in a recent letter forward- 
ing his renewal subscription, said: “I don’t 
want to be without TELEPHONY It keeps 
one in close touch with the industry.” 








service? The answer is apparent. The 
additional necessary investment in toll plant 
would make the rates prohibitive. 

8. We have simplified our rate problem. 
Future increases will be secured by short- 
ening the length of the “telechrone.” 

The readiness-to-serve charge, it will be 
seen from the table already shown, repre- 
sents a charge to cover interest on invest- 
ment, depreciation, taxes and insurance. 
Such a charge is in every telephone bill of 
every telephone company, although it may 
not be segregated and made to appear as 
such. 

The readiness-to-serve charge is that 
amount which the owners of a utility are 
entitled to receive as owners—that is to 
say, it is the amount which they should be 
paid as rent for their idle plant. Suppose 
that the owners of a utility were to say 
to the people of a community: “Here is 
our telephone plant. 
rather rent this property from us and 
operate it yourselves. If so, we will rent 
it to you for —— dollars per month.” 

And suppose that the people of the com- 
munity decided to rent the plant, and this 
rental was distributed among the users of 
it according to the amount of equipment 
required by each user. These charges then 
would resemble in principle our readiness- 
to-serve charge. 

And if the people, operating this utility 
which they had rented from its owners, 
were to charge the users of that utility on 
amount each month sufficient to pay the 
operating expenses, and were to distribute 
that charge according to the minutes of 
use made of the plant, such a charge 
would resemble in principle the charge 
which now appears on our bills for out- 
going local use. 

The effect of such a rate is more far- 


Perhaps you would | 
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reaching than will be obvious at first. Once 
a utility has determined the value oi its 
plant, a readiness-to-serve charge may be 
arrived at which will allow the utiliiy a 
fair return on its investment, provide a 
sum sufficient to pay taxes and insurance 
and to offset depreciation. In a very real 
sense, this is all that a utility, as such, ever 
gets. The remainder of its income—that 
is to say, the amount which it receives for 
service rendered—goes to pay its operating 
expenses. 

It will be apparent, therefore, that such 
a schedule of rates places a telephone com- 
pany in an entirely new light with refer- 
ence to its rate problem. Assuming that 
it is entitled to receive an amount which 
will compensate it for idle plant, and that 
after that the charge for the use of that 
plant shall be enough, and no more than 
enough, to pay the operating expenses, then 
it becomes a simple matter to make the 
charge for outgoing service conform ex- 
actly to the operating expense. 

When the telephone users pay to the 
company less than it needs for operating 
expenses, the charge per unit of outgoing 
use obviously needs to be increased, and 
unless the company is badly managed no 
reasonable objection can be made to such 
an increase, for it simply represents a 
charge which, in the nature of things, must 
be made for telephone service. 

On the other hand, if the users pay to 
the company more than it needs for oper- 
ating expenses, the utility can be required 
to return to each subscriber his propor- 
tional amount of such over-payment by 
allowing the necessary discount on their 
bills. 

There need no longer be any doubt as 
to the equity of a rate. The equity of the 
readiness-to-serve charge is only as com- 
plex as the problem of arriving at a value 
of the utility. And the charge to be made 
for each unit of outgoing service will de- 
pend entirely upon the use which the peo- 
ple of the community make of their tele- 
phones. 

The amount to be charged per unit of 
outgoing service is in the hands of the 
people. Their habits will actually de- 
termine this. If they make little use of 
the telephone, this charge will increase. If 
they make much use, it will decrease. 

A flexible basis of arriving at rates is 
thus made possible, which is not dependent 
upon whim or mere speculation. Increases 
and decreases in the charge per unit of 
outgoing use, or in the length of the unit— 
the telechrone—could be made intelligible 
to the public. The effect of this would be 
to do away with much of the present need 
for rate cases and rate agitation. 

But most of all, the general tendency of 
rates based upon units of time to make 


party-line service acceptable and thus to 
avoid a continual increase in rates, oers 
to the telephone utility a solution to 1s 


rate problems which it cannot for ver 
continue to ignore. And the attitude ol 
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any telephone company to the question of 
flat rates versus rates based upon units of 
time will be determined by its attitude 
toward the economics of the matter. 

If it prefers to employ much capital and 
much equipment, it will wish to discourage 
the use of party-lines, and it will, there- 
fore, prefer a flat rate. If on the other 
hand it believes that it is desirable to fur- 
nish telephone service at the least possible 
price, then it will further the development 
of party-line business and will accordingly 
favor a rate based upon units of time. 

If two people can make use of a given 
instrumentality where only one made use 
of it before, that, we believe, is sound 


economy. It cannot fail to win public con- 
fidence—and it cannot be successfully 
attacked. 


If it is not already apparent, it some 
time will be that the present practice of 
advancing telephone rates, of following 
each new increase with an effort to secure 
another, must come to an end not only 
because it is economically unsound and 
now unnecessary, but because it is sure to 
destroy that good will upon which a utility 
must finally depend. 

Telephone service is the cheapest thing, 
in proportion to its value, purchased by the 
American public. This does not, however, 
relieve the telephone industry of the re- 
sponsibility of doing everything possible to 
reduce still further the charge for service. 

It is natural, perhaps, that the telephone 
industry, which is still but a half-century 
old, should have concentrated upon the 
solution of technical problems. But it is 
regrettable that this has been so absorbing 
as to exclude in any serious sense a study 
of telephone economics. 

The industry has been so much con- 
cerned with the mastery of technique, that 
it has almost forgotten to consider the 
economic results of that mastery. As 
technical problems were solved, economic 
problems were created, until today the 
telephone industry, like the proverbial 
ostrich with its head in the sand, is still 
unaware of its precarious position. 


Ohio Men to Consider Many 
Matters at Convention. 


The Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation will be held at the New Neil House, 
Columbus, beginning Wednesday, April 27, 
at 2 o'clock p. m. and closing Friday, 
April 29, at noon. 

The program, announced by Frank L. 
McKinney, secretary-treasurer, contains a 
number of unusually interesting addresses 
as well as discussions on a variety of sub- 
jects. 

There will be a theater party, tickets for 
Which will be furnished without charge to 
all convention visitors when they register. 
Real entertainers will provide entertain- 
ment during the banquet before the dance 
on Thursday evening. 

The sessions of the traffic conference 
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will be in charge of R. F. Pagels, traffic 
manager of the Warren & Niles Telephone 
Co., Warren. 

There will be an exposition of telephone 
manufacturers and supplies arranged by 
associate members of the association, along 
with the exhibits of other manufacturers, 
jobbers and service companies and indi- 
viduals, which will be well worth intensive 
study by every person attending the con- 
vention. The forenoon and evening of the 
first day of the convention have been set 
aside for the inspection of these exhibits. 

The program in full follows: 

WeEpNESDAY, 2:00 P. M. 

Address of welcome by Jas. J. Thomas, 
mayor of Columbus. 

Response to address of welcome by J. 
Warren Safford, Troy. 

Annual report of the president, by C. L. 
Jones, Athens. 

Annual report of the secretary-treasurer, 
by Frank L. McKinney, Columbus 

Appointment of committees. 

“A Review of National Affairs,” by F. 
P. MacKinnon, president, United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, Chicago. 

General discussion. 

Tuurspay, 10 a. M. 

“Application and Effect of the New In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Order with 
Regard to Depreciation.” Round table dis- 
cussion directed by an expert in deprecia- 
tion and accounting. 

“Keeping Rates in Line With Values 
and Expenses,” by Robert H. Jackson, 
general counsel for the Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Introducing E. F. Carter, president of 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland, 
to the Independent telephone men of Ohio. 
Remarks by Mr. Carter. 

“Some New Faces in the Ohio Inde- 
pendent Group.” Introduction of officials 
and executives who have become identified 
with the industry during recent times. 

“What Your Association Means to You,” 
by J. G. Ihmsen, Albany, N. Y., vice- 
president and general manager of The Up- 
State Telephone Association of New York. 

“Things to Know About Wired Radio.” 
“Fees and Licenses,” by Frederick Frankel, 
Cleveland. “The Physical Problems,” by 
J. O. Campbell, Norwalk. “Selling the 
Service,” by Geo. B. Quatman, Sidney. 

“Utility Taxation and the Uniform 
Rule,” Allen G. Aigler, Bellevue, chairman 
taxation committee, Ohio senate. 

Round table discussion of matters of 
general interest to the telephone industry 
in Ohio. 

Introduction of visitors. 

Election of directors. 

Tuurspay, 6:00 P. M. 

Banquet and dance, 

Fripay, 10 a. M. 

“The Price Trend for Telephone Com- 
modities,” by B. A. Ogden, Columbus. 

“Moving Pole Lines in the Most Eco- 
nomical Manner,” by Jeff Smith, Cadiz; 
Frank A. Binkley, Bellefontaine. 
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“Trees and Tree Trimming,” by Harry 
C. Hyatt, Cleveland. 

“How We Estimate the Future Demand 
for Service and Prepare to Handle It,” by 
C. W. Kugelman, Portsmouth. 

“Extension Service Sales,” by W. A. 
Barry, Cleveland. 

Round table discussion. 

Fourth Annual Traffic Conference 


Tuurspay, 10 a. Mo. 


Reception committee—Miss Grace Ry- 
land, Ashland; Miss Grace Connolly, 
Lima; Mrs. Grace Peltier, Bellevue; Miss 
Ida Hootman, Cambridge. 

“Problems of a Traveling Chief Opera- 
tor,” by Grace Peltier, traveling chief 
operator, Northern Ohio & Telephone Co., 
Bellevue. 

“How I Determine Force Requirements 
and Adjust Schedules,” by Miss Grace 
Ryland, traffic chief, Ashland Telephone 
Co., Ashland. 

“What's in a Voice?” by Ada Hootman, 
chief operator, Cambridge Home Tele- 
phone Co., Cambridge. 

“Interesting Features on Toll Operat- 
ing,” by Nell Murray, toll chief operator, 
Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lima. 


Fripay, 10 a. M. 


Continuation of traffic discussions opened 
at earlier meetings. 
Special program of traffic studies. 


Time-Saving Features Installed in 
Hastings, Neb., Exchange. 


The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has installed in its Hastings exchange, 
said to be the only foot-controlled bell- 
ringing equipment in Nebraska, an inven- 
tion that is already recognized as one ot 
the real improvements in telephone ex- 
changes. Heretofore the pushing of a but- 
ton was necessary to ring the bell, and the 
foot operation means much saving of time 
for operators. 


The Hastings exchange has had two 
new positions installed recently, which will 
take care of the expected growth for the 
next three years. Under the system of 
operation when a receiver is taken from 
the hook, it will be recorded on three posi- 
tions, and the first one to answer auto- 
matically cuts the other two. R. H. Ojers, 
the manager, says that this more than 
doubles the speed of handling calls over 
the old system. 

Paris-Venice Now Have Direct 
Toll Service. 

A new, direct telephone service has just 
been opened between Venice and Paris, It 
will presumably be extended to London 
before long. 

Though the distance between Paris and 
Venice is less than that between London 
and Berlin, the intervening Alps, in the 
former case, have caused exceptional dif- 
ficulties. The London-Berlin service has 
been in use for some time past. 











Automatic Telephone Fundamentals 


This Is One of Series of Articles Explaining in Simple Terms the Mechanical 
and Electrical Basis of the Strowger Automatic Telephone System, Which Are 
Appearing Each Week in TELEPHONY — Part 16, Relays; Method of Operation 


As-regards. their. mode of operation, re- 
lays: are: of two kinds—the ordinary ‘and 
the escapement type.’ The ordinary. relay 
performs a switching action when ener- 
gized,’ and ‘when’ de-energized restores the 
circuits to their original condition. ©The 
escapement type of relay. does ‘not do so., 

The circuits are switched by the opera- 
tion- of ‘the relay but. must be’ returned: to 
normal; by some ‘other magnet or’ force. 
‘There ‘are ‘two’ kinds of. escapement  re- 
lays—the direct and the back-acting. 

A ditéct’ escapeiment relay, ‘Fig. 73,- is 
one. which,; upon’ energizing, . unlocks’ a 
catch that allows the springs to operate 
and-to perform: certain changes. When the 
relay’ becomés de-energized, ‘nothing '‘hap- 
pens. | A; restoring magnet: is’ required to 
pull the main spring back to normal and 
catch it under the latch ready for the next 
‘operation: of ‘the’ relay.’ 

The back-acting escapement relay is 
characterized by no switching action upon 
energization, but the movement of the 
switch when the relay is de-energized. This 
may be done in either of two ways. One 
of them, Fig. 74, employs a pawl attached 
to the armature of .the relay. 

When the relay.is energized, the pawl 
is pulled back and catches a tooth on the 
sector. When the relay is de-energized, 
the spring. which controls the armature 
pulls the armature and pawl so as to rotate 
the.sector and wiper to bring the latter 
from contact 1. to ‘contact 2.against the 
force of a spring. A detent retains the 
sector and wiper in this position. 

As many contacts may be provided as 
thought necessary.’ The restoring magnet, 
by attracting its armature, lifts both the 
detent andthe pawl’ away from the sec- 
tor teeth, allowing the spring to rotate the 
wiper back to its normal contact 1. 

A type of back-acting escapement relay, 
formerly much used, is found, Fig. 75, in 
the’ side switch and private magnet. It has 
an‘’escapement consisting of four teeth 
mounted on the armature lever of the 
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Fig. 73. Direct Escapement-Relay.- 





By Arthur Bessey Smith, Ph. D. 


relay. The triangular end of a finger 
which controls the position of the wiper, 
rests against the first bottom tooth, and 
the spring tends to pull the wiper and 
finger in a clockwise direction. 

When the relay is energized, the lever 
moves downward, allowing the triangular 
end. of the finger to slip from the first 
lower tooth to the first upper tooth. This 
advanées: the wiper. very slightly, not 
enough to change the connection. 

The end of the finger has, however, 
moved forward enough so. that when the 
relay is de-energized the first lower tooth 
-will. be- unable to catch. it,':and the finger 
‘will -slip forward and strike the second 
lower tooth.. This moves the wiper from 

















Fig. 74. Back-Acting Escapement Relay 


with Pawi and Ratchet. 


contact 1 to contact 2. <A repetition of 
this action will move the wiper from con- 
tact.2 to contact 3. 

The restoring magnet has an armature 
with a long curved end, which acts direct- 
ly upon the side switch and pushes the 
finger and wiper back to their normal 
position. 

Relays may be combined with each other, 
and with other apparatus in a large variety 
of ways. The longer a person works with 
relays, the more things he will discover 
that can be done with them. The modern 
relay has: become an exceedingly reliable 
piece of apparatus and reveals increasing 
possibilities. A few of the interesting re- 
lations are given here. 

If it is desired to secure the automatic 
vibration of a relay or magnet, it may be 
done by wiring the winding in series with 
a break contact on the relay itself and the 
battery supplying the current. The relay 
will then vibrate exactly after the manner 
of a door bell. The core will energize, 
attract the armature, break the circuit, and 
thereby cut. off the current from the coil. 

The coil will de-energize, allowing the 
armature to fall back, which will close 
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to a continuous buzz or hum. 
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ESCAPEMENT 











Fig. .75. Another Type of Back Acting 
Escapement Relay. 


the circuit and re-energize the coil. This 
causes the armature to pull up again, con- 


‘tinuing. vibration as long as current is 


supplied. 

If the relay is of the quick-acting type, 
the vibration will be very rapid, amounting 
If the relay 
has a few short-circuited turns, or be 


equipped with a copper sleeve or collar, the 


vibration will be much slower. The arma- 
ture will apparently stick to the core the 
major portion of the time, falling back 
only long enough to energize the core and 
pulling up quickly again. 

A slow-acting relay may be utilized, 
Fig. 76, to operate another magnet or re- 
lay. This other magnet, A, is wired in 
series with the slow relay, B, and the bat- 
tery. When the key is closed, both A and 
B will energize and attract their arma- 
tures. A will fall back when B opens the 
circuit, but B will remain energized until 
its magnetism has died away, which, on 
account of the copper collar, will be after 
A has let go. 

Any desired speed may be obtained by 
proper adjustment of the spring tension 
and residual air gap on the armature of 
relay B, together with the stroke and 
action of its contact springs. 

The auxiliary or vibrating relay may be 
arranged in: parallel with the relay which 


is to be operated, Fig. 77. Both relays are 


attached: to one terminal of the battery. 
Relay A has its winding connected through 
a back ‘contact on relay B. Relay B has 
its winding. connected through a front con- 
tact of relay A. 

When the key is closed, relay 4 will 
first energize. The action of relay A 
closes circuit for relay B and pulls it up. 


. The pulling-up of relay B breaks the circuit 


of relay A and causes it to fall back. The 
itidefinite continuance of this vibration 1S 


-evident. Quite a ‘range in rapidity may be 


secured by ‘making orie or both oi the 


‘relays slow: acting. 
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The two relays, A and B, may be ar- 
ranged in series and be allowed to short- 
circuit each other out, Fig. 78. Normally, 
relay A is in circuit, while B is short- 
circuited. When the key is closed, relay 
A pulls up and takes the short-circuit from 
the winding of relay B. Relay B thereupon 
attracts its armature and short-circuits the 
armature of relay A. 


Relay A now falls back and _ short- 
circuits relay B.so that for the moment 
both relays are short-circuited and the 
resistance alone regulates the flow of cur- 
rent. Relay B, however, soon falls back 
and takes the short-circuit from relay A, 
so that the cycle begins all over again. 
This arrangement is not very much used. 


If it is desired to secure a rather slow 
action, several slow-acting relays may be 
grouped together and made to act one 
after another, Fig. 79. The windings of 
all the relays may be attached to one ter- 
minal of the battery. 

When the key is closed, current: flows 
from the positive terminal of the battery 
through a back contact on the last relay 
to the winding of the first relay. The first 
relay, on pulling up, energizes the third, 
etc., to the end. The last relay upon ener- 
gizing, cuts the current from the first 
relay. Being slow-acting it will hang for 
a moment before falling back. When it 
does so it de-energizes the second relay, 
which will also stick a moment before re- 
leasing. When this motion reaches the last 
relay it will fall back and connect up the 
circuit for the first relay again. Thus the 
cycle will repeat itself indefinitely until 
the key is opened. 

The movement is characterized by the 
quick energization of all the relays, one 
after another, followed by very slow re- 
lease, so that the armatures remain at- 
tracted for the greater portion of the time. 

Many other combinations are possible 
and the reader is recommended to use his 
ingenuity in discovering those which will 
best serve his purposes. 

(To be continued.) 


Carnegie Scientists Prove Exist- 
ence of Radio “Ceiling.” 
Existence of a layer in the upper air 
which bends radio waves back to earth has 
been verified, the Carnegie Institution an- 
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nounced last month, in experiments con- 
ducted by Dr. G. Beit and Dr. M. A. 
Tuve, research investigators of its depart- 
ment of terrestrial magnetism. 

Were it not for that “ceiling,” it was 
explained, the radio waves would pass 


steadily outward into space,: rendering long- 


distance transmission impossible. 
In a séries of experiments during 1926, 
in cooperation with the Naval Research 
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together to the inteference of the ground 
and reflected waves. 

Again, this study showed that the qual- 
ity of the reflected waves may be affected 
by the character of the reflecting surface, 
a bumpy or-corrugated surface producing 
“multiple reflections,” causing interference, 
confusion, and even “fading” when waves 
happened to. neutralize one another. 

For nearly a quarter of a century scien- 
tists have assumed, on theoretical grounds 
that the, upper .air contains an ionized 
layer, which is a good conductor of mag- 


et 
































Figs. 78-79. Circuit Combinations Utilizing Quick and Slow-—Acting Relays. 


Laboratory, the Bureau of Standards and 
other agencies, the investigators found 
that a-receiver at a given point, under fav- 
orable conditions, would. record. at least 
two pulses for every pulse sent out by the 
generating station. 

One comes by a direct horizontal path, 
while the other travels by way of the 
“ceiling,” reaching the receiver as an 
“echo” or “reflection.” As the latter path 
is the longer of thé two, the pulse travers- 
ing it arrives about one-thousandth of a 
second later. 


By ingenious devices the investigators 
succeeded in recording photographically 
these pulses and in measuring the differ- 
ence in time of arrival. This enabled them 
to compute the effective height of the 
“ceiling,” which they found generally to be 
about -100 milés-above the earth, although 
it rose and fell within a range of from 50 
to 130 miles. 


The experiments showed that variations 
in the height of this layer are often very 
sudden, and that probably it is at a greater 
height in‘ fall than in summer and in the 
afternoon than in the morning. 


They also revealed that changes in the 
layer account for many of the peculiarities 
of radio transmission. “Fading,”’ for ex- 
ample, was found to be due in part to a 
change in intensity of reflection and not al- 
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Figs. 76-77. Circuit Combinations Utilizing Quick and Slow-Acting Relays. 


netic energy and which acts to reflect or 
refract radio waves back to earth. 

Dr. Breit and Dr. Tuve are said by the 
Carnegie Institution to be the first to have 
conclusively proved its existence by experi- 
mentation. 


One Second Per Call Saved by 
Operator’s “Thank You.” 

The new system by which the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. operators in 
Oklahoma say “thank you” instead of re- 
peating the number when a call is made, is 
meeting the approval of the public, accord- 
ing to R. J. Benzel, general manager. 

In the Oklahoma City office more than 
300,000 calls are put through daily. It is 
brought out by figures that 90 per-cent of 
these calls did not need ‘confirmation 
through repetition of the number) by the 
operator. 

In order that the subscriber or caller 
would know that the operator heard the 
number called, it was decided to have the 
operator say “thank you.” This. cuts off 
an average of one second on each call, or 
300,000 seconds daily in Oklahoma City, 
according to Mr. Benzel, thus speeding up 
the service materially. 

“If a subscriber will remember to give 
the operator the number clearly and slow- 
ly, much time can be saved in putting 
through his call,” Mr. Benzel said. - “Of 
course, 10: per cent- will. continue to be 
careless, thus resulting in the. operator not 
understanding correctly the. right number 
when it is given. The amount of wrong 
numbers due to:the fault of- the operators 
is % of 1 per cent.” 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New. York, April .18—Copper—Firm ; 
electrolytic, spot.and. futures, 13.00@13.12c. 
Tin—Firm; spot. and nearby, $68.50; . June, 
$67.50.. Iron—Steady; No. 2 f.,0. b. east- 
ern Pennsylvania, $21.00@21.50; No. 2 
f. 0. b. Buffalo, $17:75@18.00; No. 2’. o. 


.b.. Alabama, $18.00. .Lead—Easy; spot, 


7.15c. Zinc—Steady- 











The Financial Side of Companies 


Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Independent and Bell 
Telephone Companies—Facts and Figures from Annual Reports Show Healthy 
Growth of Industry — Activities in Construction Work — Some Statistics 


Nebraska Company Paid Its Usual 
8 Per Cent Dividend. 

The annual report of the stockholders 
of the Farmers Telephone Co., of Dodge 
County, Nebraska, which has exchanges at 
North Bend, Snyder, Dodge, Scribner and 
Webster, shows that the company had a 
very good year in 1926. The company paid 
its usual 8 per cent dividend, and carried 
a small balance to surplus. 

The exchanges are now all in good 
shape, with a good share of the cable in 
each town underground. During this year 
the company will pay special attention to 
farm lines, rebuilding some and fixing up 
weak places in others, etc. 

In the report to the stockholders, Presi- 
dent J. F. Drenguis said: 

“Steady improvement has been made in 
the speed and accuracy of handling tele- 
phone calls, and also in the handling of 
such important factors of service as the 
installation and moving of telephones, fur- 
nishing of directories, keeping lines in good 
working condition, and the many other fac- 
tors, the satisfactory handling of which is 
of greatest importance to the telephone 
user. 

Particular effort has been made to im- 
prove toll and long distant service. It is 
now possible to complete a very large per- 
centage of toll connections while the call- 
ing party remains at the telephone. By 
virtue of existing relations, our subscribers 
are provided with the maximum service at 
a minimum cost. 

We have always welcomed regulation by 
public authorities, and we recognize that 
not only our stockholders but the public 
generally are entitled to know how we are 
carrying on our stewardship. Criticism 
may be a most useful aid to management, 
and we welcome constructive criticism 
where it is sincere. 


In the telephone business the foundation 
of good public relations is satisfactory 
service at the lowest possible rates. Sat- 
isfactory service, of course, includes not 
only the setting up of telephone connec- 
tions but the removal of troubles and their 
prevention as far as possible, courteous and 
effective handling of inquiries of all kinds, 
and the many other factors which comprise 
the contacts with our customers. 


There can be nothing inconsistent be- 
tween our aims and purposes and the pub- 
lic good. Our service has always been 
furnished at cost. We did not make war- 
time profits, and the present rates in effect 
on our system are considerable below the 
average. 

Our balance sheet shows we do not have 


any bills payable, notes payable or funded 
debt. Our reserve for depreciation and 
surplus now amounts to $88,684.12 or 60 
per cent of the telephone plant. This sum 
is invested in plant and used by the public 
without interest charge. This reserve is a 
guarantee both to the investor and to the 
subscriber—to the investor that his prin- 
cipal is safe, and to the subscriber that his 
service will be maintained. 

A utility like ours must do more than 
meet its requirements for operation, inter- 
est, dividends, and depreciation. In addi- 
tion to paying the ordinary running ex- 
penses of the company, there must be a 
margin. The purpose of this margin is not 
for enlarging the business. 

This surplus is necessary to carry the 
company through periods of depression 
and to provide against contingencies, which 
by the utmost care it is not humanly pos- 
sible to forecast. It makes certain the 
service of the future and insures the com- 
pany’s ability to meet the continual de- 
mand which the public creates for more 
and better service.” 

The company’s building program is fully 
financed and no additional securities or 
stock are now being offered for sale. The 
outstanding capital stock of the company 
now amounts to less than one-half of the 
net assets devoted to earning a return on 
the stock. The company now has assets of 
$169,785.55, and a capital stock of $72,570. 


The gross revenues for 1926 were $36,- 
934.54, of which $13,584.75 were derived 
from city subscribers, and 16,742.35 from 
rural subscribers, The toll business pro- 
vided revenues of $5,613 and switching, 
$474. The net was $6,396.43 after setting 
aside $11,036.93 for maintenance, $3,363.07 
for depreciation, $9,769.17 for operating 
expense, $5,367.17 for commercial expense 
and $1,001.77 for taxes. 

The company had 1,660 telephones in 
service on January 1, 1926, and 1,708 in 
service December 31, 1926, a gain of 48 
telephones. 

C. L. Kelly, secretary and general man- 
ager, is one of Nebraska’s most progres- 
sive telephone men. He has been active in 
state association affairs, having recently 
served several terms as president of the 
organization. 


Michigan Bell Earnings Show 
Decrease for Fourth Year. 
The earnings of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for the last four years indicate 
a decrease in the rate of net earnings to 
book cost of plant and other assets. 
The income during 1926 was $4,288,- 
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317.02, as compared with $4,694,329.56 in 
1925. 

The report shows an increase in the 
average amount of plant in service of $14- 
882,000, with an increase of net earnings 
of $440,000, less than 3 per cent on the 
added investment. 

Earnings for the last four years were as 
follows: 


Docc ces ehuosiouscn 7.01 per cent 
TID Dearne Pet ae 6.85 per cent 
ree errr 6.46 per cent 
Err 5.89 per cent 


President Foraker said in his report that 
expenses have increased relatively more 
than revenues, primarily because of large 
additions to plant at present-day prices, 
without adequate rate adjustments. It is 
shown that prices for labor and material 
were higher last year than the average 
prices over the period in which the exist- 
ing plant was built and that the book cost 
of plant in service increased relatively 
more than the number of telephones. 

The descriptive income statement shows 
total operating revenues of $30,606,438.08 
for 1926, compared with $26,883,523.92 the 
preceding year, and operating expenses of 
$21,120,469.26, an increase from operating 
expenses of $18,896,202.46 in 1925. 

Uncollectable operating revenues for 
1926 were $184,079.25 and taxes assign- 
able to operations were $2,764,305.93, com- 
pared with $2,270,085.41 in 1925, giving an 
operating income of $5,991,583.64. 

Net non-operating income was $168,- 
519.99, making the total gross income 
$6,160,103.63. From this amount is de- 
ducted $261,583.20 for rent and miscel- 
laneous items; $82,452.71 funded debt in- 
terest, and $1,527,750.70 other interest, in- 
cluding that paid on loans made principal- 
ly for the purpose of expanding plant and 
adding to service facilities. This leaves the 
balance net income $4,288,317.02. 

Dividend payments to owners of out- 
standing capital stock were $4,000,000 and 
$100,000 was added to the employes’ bene- 
fit reserve. Balance for corporate surplus 
is $188,317.02 for the year. 


The report also shows that the company 
had 547,850 telephones in service at the 
end of the year, an increase of 46,567 dur- 
ing 1926. These telephones were served 
through 251 central offices at 222 ex- 
changes, miles of wire in service was 2,- 
116,163, an increase of 425,681 during the 
year. Machine switching or dial telephones 
numbered 127,000, or 23 per cent of the 
total. 

Taxes paid per telephone were more than 
$5, an increase from less than $2 in 1919. 
Expenditures for plant additions were 
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$21,059,885, compared with $8,312,417 in 
1922, 8,245,287 in 1923, $13,451,875 in 1924, 
and $19,287,831 in 1925. 


International T. & T. Has 52 Per 
Cent Increase in Earnings. 

A recent statement of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. shows that 
the preliminary consolidated net income of 
the corporation and its associated com- 
panies for 1926, after interest and all prior 
charges were deducted, amounted to $7,- 
105,206, compared with earnings of $4,- 
668,228 in 1925. The increase was $2,436,- 
978, or 52 per cent. 

The earnings are equivalent to $12.13 a 
share earned on all stock outstanding at 
the end of 1926, as compared with $11.90 
a share at the end of 1925. On the basis 
of the average number of shares outstand- 
ing during the year, the earnings shown 
are equivalent to $16.03 a share, against 
$13.08 in 1925. 

A part of this increase in the earnings 
for the year is due to additional companies 
included in the consolidation but the greater 
part is the result of the improvement in 
the earnings of the system telephone and 
manufacturing properties. 

During the year, the surplus account 
increased from $6,246,837.18 to $10,075,- 
854.93, after allowing for the payment of 
the regular dividends of 6 per cent for 
the year. Current assets at December 31, 
1926, amounted to $44,698,542.61 and cur- 
rent liabilities were $15,640,207.36. 


The following table gives a comparison 
of the consolidated income and surplus ac- 
counts for the last two years. The state- 
ment for 1926 is subject to minor correc- 
tions when the final reports from foreign 
countries are received and is based on 
cabled reports to a certain extent. 


: 1926. 1925. 
Gross earnings..... $22,680,845 $17,036,999 
ee eee 11,615,603 9,018,677 





Net earnings..... $11,065,242 $ 8,018,322 
Charges of 








asso- 
ciated companies.. 2,585,036 1,975,094 

Interest on deben- 
ture bonds....... 1,375,000 1,375,000 
Net income...... $ 7,105,206 $ 4,668,228 

Dividends preferred 
or accrued....... 2,672,779 1,727,232 
PUES cccvesces $ 4,432,427 $ 2,940,996 
P. & L. surplus.... 9,164,209 5,367,956 
Capital surplus..... 911,646 878,881 


Total surplus... .$10,075,855 $ 6,246,837 


Mountain States’ 1926 Report 
- Shows Excellent Condition. 
Stockholders of the Mountain States 

Telcphone & Telegraph Co. in their annual 

meet'ng received an encouraging report of 

the company’s activities during 1926. Total 
revues of $18,549,000 were reported, an 
incr-ase of nearly $1,500,000 over the year 

Previous. Net income amounted to $4,- 

183.'93 or better than $10.85 a share for 

the common stock. This is more than a 
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dollar a share above the 1925 earnings of 
$9.75 a share. 

The company has no funded debt and 
only one class of stock outstanding. Its 
capital consists of the proceeds of the sale 
of this stock and moneys advanced on the 
company’s notes by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


Among the larger items of operating ex- 
penses is that of taxes, the requirements 
during 1926 amounting to $1,901,165. This 
is equal to more than 10 per cent of the 
company’s gross operating revenue. 


Additions to plant in the territory served 
by the company amounted to over $6,000,- 
000, necessitated by a steady annual in- 
crease in population and to new and addi- 
tional uses for the telephone. 


The figures at the close of the year 
showed a net gain of 14,285 stations in use 
and approximately 58,000 miles of new 
wire connected. This gives the company 
a total of 423,984 stations and 1,060,703 
miles of wire in service. 


Report of Pacific Bell Indicates 
Growth on Pacific Coast. 


The consolidated income statement of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
shows a net income of $10,104,229.59, after 
taxes, depreciation, interest, etc., equiva- 
lent after preferred dividends, to $12.05 a 
share earned on $43,000,000 common stock. 
This compares with $8,802,350, or $9.03 a 
share in 1925, 

The consolidated income statement for 
1926 is as follows: 


Telephone operating revenues....... $75,187,363.82 
Telephone operating expenses........ 50,779,840.76 


Net telephone operating revenue. ..$24,407,523.06 
Deductions—Uncollectible 
operating revenues..... $ 615,200.00 








Taxes assignable 
to operations ... 6,621,158.96 7,236,358.96 
a $17,171,164.10 
Net non-operating income........ 760,176.26 
Total SUOGG MOSS... cccccsccoccces $17 ,931,340.36 
Deductions: Funded 
debt interest ....$3,531,741.10 
Other interest ..... 3,433,835.58 
Debt discount and ex- 
CONGR cccccescone 186,888.40 
Rent and _  miscel- 

PONS kn csesssen 674,645.69 7,827,110.77 
Balance net income.. $10,104,229.59 
Dividends—Preferred 

GIG  cccccasceces $4,920,000.00 

Common stock ..... 3,010,000.00 
Miscellaneous appropri- 
ations of income. 500,000.00 8,430,000.00 





Balance for corporate 


Ser perrerr $ 1,674,229.59 


The company had a sound growth during 
the year, both in local and toll business. 
There were 1,294,290 stations owned by 
the company’s system at the end of the 
year, an increase of 98,827 over the pre- 
ceding year. The total stations at the end 
of the year, including service, private line 
and connecting stations, was 1,617,025. The 
local calls averaged 6,586,000 per day. The 
number of toll calls handled during the 
year was upwards of 70,000,000. 

During the year on customers’ orders, 
313,100 telephone stations were installed, 
216,271 stations were disconnected, and 
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136,190 stations were moved from one lo- 
cation to another. 

There were added to the local plant 422,- 
020 miles of wire and to the toll plant 
80,203 miles of wire. Of this additional 
wire, 23,979 miles was open wire and 478,- 
244 miles was in cable. The company’s 
underground system at the end of the year 
comprised 1,732 miles of subway, contain- 
ing 7,738 miles of duct, an increase for 
the year of 95 miles of subway and 425 
miles of duct. 

Important toll cable projects were com- 
pleted, and at the end of the year the com- 
pany had 283,520 miles of toll circuit. More 
than 50 per cent of the toll wire is now in 
cable. 

At the end of the year the employes 
numbered 10,079 men and 16,854 women, a 
total of 26,933. 

New buildings were constructed at San 
Carlos, Crockett, Redding, Anaheim, Ingle- 
wood, California; at Medford, Ore.; at 
Seattle and Hoquiam, Wash., and at 
Lewiston, Ida. The central office equip- 
ment was increased by the completion of 
nine new offices, six replacing existing of- 
fices and by substantial additions to 68 
other central office equipments. 

During the year the number of central 
offices employing machine switching equip- 
ments was increased by four, and there 
was an increase of 63,711 stations served 
from machine switching central offices. At 
the end of the year there were 39 central 
offices so equipped, serving 301,995 tele- 
phone stations. 

The cost of plant added during the year 
was $37,720,820.30, the cost of plant dis- 
placed was $13,578,665.31, transferred from 
non-operating property and general equip- 
ment $77,731.55, making a net addition to 
the plant account of $24,219,886.54. 





Directors of A. T. & T. Re-elected 
at Annual Meeting. 

A total of 7,167,746 shares out of the 
10,643,278 outstanding shares of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. were 
voted unanimously for the re-election of 
directors at the annual meeting of the 
company on March 29. This was consid- 
ered a large representation, as the shares 
of the A. T. & T. are more widely scat- 
tered than the stock of any other Ameri- 
can company. 

Stock of the company, classed as one 
of the leading investment securities, is 
selling at its highest level in more than 
20 years. 


Diamond State Company Report 
Shows Good Increase. 

The Diamond State Telephone Co., the 
Bell company operating in Delaware, re- 
ports for the year ended December 31, 
1926, operating revenues of $1,457,240 
comparing with $1,346,591 in 1925. The 
net income after depreciation, taxes, in- 
terest, etc., was $360,151, against $294,774 
in the previous year. 








Telephone News Items from Europe 


Progress Being Made in Intra- Continental Telephony in Europe—Business 






Men Greatly Interested—Statistics Regarding Telephones. in Great Britain 
and Ireland—Miscellaneous Items_of General Interest.from London and Paris 


The recent March meeting,in Paris of 
the international committee on telephony 
—a standing committee of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce—revealed 
two interesting points. 

Intra-Continental Telephony in Europe. 

First, that business interests in Europe 
are recognizing the. importance of effi- 
cient long distance telephone service in the 
successful conduct of modern international 
business; and _ secondly,. that, though a 
great deal yet remains to be done, progress 
has been made during the last two or three 
years in improving communications. 

It is clear that the C. C. I. (Comité Con- 
sultatif International des Communications 
Telephoniques 4 grande distance), estab- 
lished in 1924 on the initiative of the 
French government, and composed of tech- 
nical representatives of. the official tele- 
phone administrations in Europe, has lost 
no time in getting to work. 

The report of this committee submitted 
for the information of the international 
telephone committee, shows a remarkable 
growth in the number of circuits available, 
and an equally striking decrease in the av- 
erage mean delay in establishing telephone 
communication between the most impor- 
tant commercial centers in Europe. 

In 1925 the intra-continental network in 
Europe was practically in the same stage 
of development as in 1914 prior to the war. 
The laying of arterial telephone cables in 
Central and Western Europe has since 
then proceeded apacé and already the ma- 
jority of the circuits furnished by these 
cables i$ in service, host of the remainder 
being. due to’ come itito service under the 
development programs-of 1927. 

In fact, if the forecast of the C. C. I. 
is justified, there will be by the end of 
1927,°a. telephone’ service connecting the 
principal points of Europe which will be 
at least respectable. 

Here are some definite details of quite 
recent developments : 

German underground system connected 
with Dutch, Swiss, Austrian and French 
underground systems. Connection with 
Belgium and Czechoslavakia planned very 
shortly. New Germany-Denmark _ sub- 
marine cable laid; Germany-Sweden cable 
due in 1927, . 

Germany- Holland—9 new circuits es- 
tablished. 

Germany-England—12 
available. 

Germany-Switzerland—13 new circuits 
established. 


Germany-Belgium—14 new circuits 
shortly available. 


direct circuits 





Prague-Berlin, Prague-Budapest, 
Prague-Vienna—Direct underground: cable 
communications in construction. 

Prague-Paris—Circuit completed. 

Amsterdam-Stockholm—Good communi- 
cation available. 

Paris-Rotterdam, Paris- Turin, Paris- 
Milan-Venice—Overhead circuits in serv- 
ice. 

Paris-Madrid, Paris- Barcelona—Circuits 
coming into service very shortly. 

Paris-Belgium—15 overhead circuits. 

Paris-Netherlands—Two circuits. 

Paris-England—18 circuits. When all 
the contemplated submarine cables have 
been laid, the Paris-Boulogne-London cable 
will carry. 100 simultaneous communica- 
tions between Paris and London. 

Paris - Stockholm, Paris - Copenhagen— 
Via Berlin, available shortly. 

Paris-Budapest—Via Frankfort and Vi- 
enna, also available shortly. 


Transatlantic Communications. 

The meeting had looked forward with 
much interest to an item on the agenda 
which seemed to hold out promise of some 
information on the subject of transatlantic 
telephony and the. possibility of the ex- 
tension to other countries of the system of 
wireless telephony. 

The committee, however, had to be con- 
tent with a non-committal report from 
both the American and British adminis- 
trations in the sense that the service is still 
experimental and that any attempt to draw 
useful deductions from the statistical data 
at present available would be useless and 
might even be misleading. In all the cir- 
cumstances, this certainly seems the right 
view. 

Reviewing the whole proceedings, one 
derived the welcome impression that busi- 
ness men in Europe are now taking a genu- 
ine interest in the development of long- 
distance telephone communication alto- 
gether apart from the technical point of 
view. 

They want a good, rapid. and efficient 
service, and they are going to exercise 
pressure upon all the administrations con- 
cerned until they get it. They recognize 
that at last a good start has been 
made and now they want to see the work 
accelerated, unhampered by budget and 
parliamentary considerations. In this di- 
rection, as a mouthpiece of strictly com- 
mercial interests, the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce can do—and is doing 
useful work. 

British Telephones in 1926. 

Postoffice statistics just issued show that 
during 1926 there were installed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland 119,092 tele- 
phones, bringing the total number in use 
up to 1,477,000. Of the new installations 
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By ‘‘Telephony’s” Special Correspondent - 


41,596 were made in private residences, 
bringing this total to 291,700. The share 
of provincial exchanges in this number is 
181,530. 

There were 21,493 call boxes in use at 
the end of the year. Street kiosks with 
telephones numbered 2,716. Of the total 
number of call boxes, the provinces have 
16,807 and London 4,686. 


The total number of calls for 1926 was 
1,072 millions, an increase of 73,000,000 
over the total for 1925. 

The number of new rural telephone ex- 
changes opened-was 196, bringing the ‘otal 
to 991. Party-line stations in rural areas 
numbered 9,958, the year’s increase of 204 
tending to show that this inexpensive 
method of installation is gradually becom- 
ing popular. 

Rural railway stations on the telephone 
numbered 721, of which 47 were added dur- 
ing the year. 

New Anglo-French Cable. 

During March, 1927, a new submarine 
telephone cable—the largest up to the pres- 
ent—was laid between Auxdresselles, near 
Boulogne, and Sandgate, near Folkestone. 

It consists of 21 circuits, four of which 
will connect Switzerland with England. It 
is 23% nautical miles in length, about 2.6 
inches in over all diameter and weighs 623 
tons. It was laid all in one length, thus 
avoiding the necessity of making a joint 
at sea. 

The cable is of the paper-insulated, lead- 
covered type and has the advantage of low 
electrostatic capacity and low leakance. 

Dublin’s First Automatic Exchange. 

The new automatic telephone exchange 
in Ship street, Dublin, is now practically 
completed. The cut-over from the present 
system will, it is expected, take place about 
the end of April, although there are about 
1,200 lines in the area and much of the 
work of installing the new receivers re- 
mains to be done. 

A similar exchange, providing for 1,800 
lines, will be equipped immediately for the 
Merrion Square, Dublin, area. The ma- 
chinery is being manufactured. 


Postmaster-General Threatens Himself. 

A good telephone story was told by Sir 
William Mitchell Thompson, the postmas- 
ter-general, against himself, at the an- 
nual dinner of the Croydon (Surrey) Con- 
stitutional Club. 

His first official communication from the 
postoffice, after his appointment as ‘ts 
chief, was a note saying that the postm«s- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THE SCOTT 


HE Scottish are both pioneers and empire builders. It was 
once jocularly observed that when the North Pole was 
discovered a Scotsman would be found sitting on it, and, had 
there actually been any pole to discover, that might well have 
proved true. 
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The fact remains that determination, steady will to prosper, 
unfailing attachment to the business in hand, enterprise, and 
thrift, are characteristics which have given Scotsmen their 


Upwards of 3,500,000 position and reputation throughout the world. 
Strowger Automatic 





Their attachment to ‘‘Strowger’’ both in public and private 


sean goa ties life is indicative of their appreciation that time is money and 
, the presence of the Dial in both counting house and castle lends 
construction 


colour to the statement that the typical Scotsman becomes an 
explorer only when there is something with commercial possibil- 
ities in it to explore. 


@ : 
Strowder 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. 


STROWGER WORKS MILTON ROAD, EDGE LANE, LIVERPOOL 


throughout the world 














Associated Company 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE CO., LTD., LONDON 
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A Typical C-A-X Installation 
(Type 17) 
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TEQUIPMENI 


AUTOMATIC 





One of the following types of 
C-A-X’s will solve your small 
exchange problem: 


Type 15: A connector-per-line system, 
with a maximum capacity of 12 lines (in- 
cluding trunks) per unit. Can be either 
common battery or local battery. Dial 
control code ring is used. 


Type 16: A common battery line-switch- 

connector system, with a capacity of 75 
lines and 4 inter-office trunks. Automatic 
code ringing up to ten stations per line. 


Type 17: Acommon battery line-switche 
selector-connector system, with a capacitv 
of 200 lines per unit. Automatic code 
ringing up to ten stations per line. 


Type 18: A line-switch-connector system 
using existing magneto telephonesequipped 
with dials, and having a capacity of 75 
lines per unit. Automatic code ringing up 
to ten stations per line. 


Type 19: A line-switch-selector-connec- 
tor system, with a capacity of 200 lines 
per unit. Magneto telephones equipped 
with dials are used. Automatic code ring- 
ing up to ten stations per line. 


More Than 3,500000 
Strowger Automatic Telephones 
in Service or on Order 


Throughout theWorld 
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The Uses of the L. I. D. F. inthe Strowger Automatic Telephone System 


as by EDWIN_O. WALKER 
Associate Director of Technical Publications, Automatic_Electric Inc, 


The Line Intermediate Dist ing Frame (L.I.D.F.), 
when employed in a Strowger Automatic telephone 
office, is usually interposed between the lineswitches, 
connector bank terminals, and main distributing frame 
as shown in the accompanying figure. 

This arrangement of the L. I. D. F. in combination 
with the M. D. F. permits cross-connecting between the 
outside cable pairs, the lineswitches and the connector 
bank terminals. The flexibility of cross-connecting thus 
acquired has.advantages which are manifold and far 
reaching, many of them being of intangible value. 

In small offices where the class of service is mostly 
individual line and changes due to subscribers moving 
are comparatively few and directory periods short, it 
is often found that the advantages of the L. I. D. F. are 
offset by the additional expense necessitated by the in- 
stallation of this equipment. 

Whether or not an L. I. D. F. should be provided for 
a Strowger Automatic central office is dependent upon 
local conditions, and the operating company’s preference. 


Space will not allow a thorough discussion ofall the : 


advantages which can be expected from the use of an 
L. I. D,.F. and hence only a few of the points which are 


tangible and of paramount importance will be outlined... 


These may be summarized as follows: 
A—Increase in efficiency of the. outside plant. 
B—Provision for changes in classes of-service. 
C—Facilities for re-distribution of traffic. 
D—Reduction in the amount of line switch equip- 
ment required. 
A—In an automatic telephone system where party line 
service is rendered and no L. I..D. F. has-been installed 
it will generally be noted from a perusal of the cable 
plant records that a large percentage of the party lines 
are not fully loaded. Two party lines will be found 
with only one telephone connected to a-line and-four- 
party lines with only two or three telephones connected 
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FOUR GROUPS OF CONNECTOR BANKS 


to a line. The vacated numbers have been placed on 
intercepting trunks because the subscribers have moved 
or changed their class of service. In some districts 
service has probably been denied potential subscribers 
because no cable pairs for straight-line service, or party 
line numbers were available; yet the records show that 
the cable plant in these districts has been working at a 
very low efficiency. 

Had an L. I. D. F. been used it would have been pos- 


sible to free some of the cable pairs from party lines on 
which only one, two or three telephones were in opera- 
tion, by connecting these telephones to other partially 
loaded party lines, because the L. I. D. F. obviates the 
necessity of changing the telephone number and plac- 
ing it on intercepting service. ; 

The sketch illustrates how this can be accomplished. 
Assume subscriber No. 2321 moves to another neighbor- 
hood in the same office area. The change can be made 
by removing jumper “X” at the L. I. D. F. and running 
a new jumper as shown by dotted line “Y.” Tel. No. 
2321 can then be connected to the new cable pair in the 
position shown by the dotted circle. The position on 
the cable pair previously occupied by telephone No. 2321 
can immediately be put to use if necessary. 

B—Any pronounced advance in rates is usually ac- 
companied by numerous changes in the classes of serv- 
ice desired by the subscribers; individual line subscrib- 
ers will often request two or four party line service 
while two party line subscribers will request four party 
line service, etc. Changes of this nature, taking place 
simultaneously, have a serious effect on telephone serv- 
ice, because such conversions cannot be readily made 
without a change in the subscriber’s telephone number, 
if‘an’L.-I. D. F. has not been provided. It also may be 


‘found that sufficient party line equipment is not avail- 


able, and it will be necessary to modify the relieved in- 
dividual.line boards for two or four party operation. In 
some cases additional equipment will be required -which 
cannot_be- secured immediately. Meanwhile ‘service is 


‘disrupted and revenue lost. .In such cases had an 


L: I; D.- F. been employed, the only changes necessary 
would be the rerunning of jumper wires. 

C—Even though great precautions are taken in assign- 
ing lines to the various line switch sub-groups, it may 


-happen-that some of these sub-groups will become over- 


loaded whereas other sub-groups will be under-loaded. 
When an L. I. D. F. is employed, some lines can be dis- 
connected from each of the line switch sub-groups 
which are over-loaded and be connected to line switch 
sub-groups which are under-loaded. In this manner an 
equal distribution of the originating traffic can be 
maintained. 

D—In a Strowger Automatic system the number of 
spare lineswitches provided for the initial installation 
for each class of service is usually 2 to 5 per cent greater 
than the number of working lines required and the num- 
ber of connector terminals is usually 10 per cent greater 
than the number of working lines required. The spare 
lineswitches are to facilitate balancing the traffic among 
the various lineswitch sub-groups and the extra con- 
nector bank terminals are to care for directory 
changes, etc. 

When an L. I. D. F. is interposed between the line- 
switches and connector banks so that any lineswitch 
can be cross-connected to any connector terminal, the 
number of spare lineswitches and connector terminals 
can be furnished independent of each other, i. e. it is 
possible to furnish from 2 to 5 per cent spare line- 
switches and 10 per cent spare connector terminals. 

When no L. I. D. F. is used and the lineswitches are 
cabled directly to connector terminals, it is not practical 
to separate the two, and the number of spare line- 
switches and connector terminals to be furnished must 
be the same—usually 10 per cent. 

It therefore can readily be seen that the L. I. D. F. 
will reduce the amount of lineswitch equipment in some 
cases as much as 8% of the total number of lines in- 
stalled. This saving is also reflected in the exchange 
selectors. 

Most of the points outlined are of extreme impor- 
tance to the traffic department of the operating com- 
pany since it permits the correction of traffic irregulari- 
ties, and reduces the number of directory changes, thus 
decreasing the number of information calls and a great 
deal of clerical work incident to’ keeping the directory 
up-to-date. 


This is No. 16 of a series of articles prepared by members of the Engineering Staff of Auto- 
matic Electric, Inc., covering technical features of the Strowger Automatic Telephone System. 
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(Concluded from page 24) 
ter-general regretted that unless he paid 
his telephone account within three days his 
tdephone would be disconnected. “For- 
tunately,” he said, “I succeeded in paying 
my account in time.” 

Speaking of the increasing size of the 
new London telephone directory, a post- 
ofice official said it was quite certain that 
within three or four years some drastic 
alterations would have to be made. Prob- 
ably the directory would be published in 
two volumes. 

“The April issue, which we are now dis- 
tributing,” he said, “shows an increase of 
18000 subscribers over the October issue 
and a total of 283,000 names. As the di- 
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rectory now contains 70 more pages than 
the previous issue, it is obvious that at this 
rate, some change of form will be impera- 
tive. 

“Four columns of names on a page in- 
stead of three, as as present, would afford 
only a temporary relief and our problem 
would soon arise again.” 

Punishing Impatient Callers. 

Impatient users of the telephone are to 
receive prompt punishment in Paris. Calls 
are to be numbered as they arrive at the 
exchanges and will then be dealt with in 
order. 

If a subscriber grows impatient and 
agitates the hook, thereby distracting the 
attention of the operator, he will lose his 
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turn and his name will be placed at the 
bottom of the list. 
The Prince’s Rural Telephone. 

The Prince of Wales, who took over his 
new farm in Nottinghamshire on March 
quarter-day, is setting a good example to 
British farmers by having a telephone in- 
stalled. 

British Museum’s Telephoned Song. 

The manuscript copy of the first song 
ever sent between New York and London 
by telephone has been placed in the British 
Museum. 

It is “The Shepherd of the Hills,” by 
Horatio Nicholls, who telephoned it across 
the Atlantic. It was orchestrated and 
played in London the same evening. 


Telephone Developments in Mexico 


Extensive Program of Development in Mexico Laid Out by Mexican Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Under the Direction of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp.—Line to Laredo, Texas, to Connect With Lines in U. S. 


American investments in Mexico amount 
to the immense sum of $1,400,000,000 as 
revealed by a recent survey. Our invest- 
ments in oil properties including refineries, 
pipe lines and terminals amount to about 
$350,000,000, while the investment in mines, 
smelters and railways that serve them 
aggregates approximately $400,000,000. 

We have an investment in city properties 
of $31,500,000 and in rural properties of 
$142,000,000. Rural holdings of our nation 
include ranches and stock _ sustained 
thereon, and cotton and sugar plantations. 

Our total investments aggregate about 
$1,400,000,000 distributed among a variety 
of interests in addition to those mentioned. 
Other interests comprise holdings in manu- 
facturing plants, merchandising concerns, 
public utilities, banks, the railway debt, 
and timber, which constitute the major 
portion of the minor investments. 

Consideration of the foregoing statement 
showing the magnitude of our investments 
in Mexico, leads to the conclusion that 
eficient telephonic communication between 
the people ofthe United States and Mex- 
ico is very essential. 

At the beginning of 1926 there were but 
about 50,000 telephones in use in Mexico 
with « population of 15,000,000, and over 


one-h: 'f of these were operated in the 
City ©: Mexico and its environs, constitut- 
ing the federal district. 

‘At that time there were 50 operating 
Comparics in Mexico, owned principally by 
local business men. Capital was not avail- 
able fo. development and no long distance 
lines hadi been built. 

The city of Tampico, with a population 
of 100 J0,-one-of the world’s greatest-oil 
Shippin ports, requires for the proper 
transac 


nm of its local business as many 


By Harry C. Dodge, 
Vice-President, Paul C. Dodge & Co., Inc. 


as 8,000 to 10,000 telephones while the 
system comprised about 200 stations. 
Other important industrial centers were 
inadequately served by small inefficient 
companies. 

The present activities of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. in 
Mexico represent constructive accomplish- 
ment of much importance to the United 
States as well as Mexico. The work is 
being carried on under peaceful conditions 
and with the assistance and cooperation of 
the Mexican government. President Calles 
endorses the undertaking. 

This company, financed by American 
capital,.was granted rights by the Mexican 
government in 1925 to construct and 
operate throughout the republic local tele- 
phone exchanges and long distance lines. 
The Mexican government is a partner in 
the enterprise, receiving a percentage of 
the gross earnings. 

The company is operating in Mexico 
under the name of its subsidiary, the 
Mexican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
whose name and properties it has acquired. 
Its construction program, in brief, is as 
follows: 

Out of date equipment throughout the 
country is being rebuilt or replaced. In 
Mexico City, a new automatically operated 
exchange is in process of construction. At 
Tampico, the same type of exchange, of 
20,000 lines capacity, is being installed. 
The company announces its intention to 
complete in the near future modern ex- 
changes in 15 of the most important cities 
of-the country. 

Engineering plans provide for construc- 
tion-and equipment .of-long distance lines 
in a,manner assuring satisfactory com- 
munication. to distant points. These lines 


will provide circuits for connections be- 
tween the company’s various exchanges. 

Before the end of this year, the long 
distance circuits of the Mexican Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. will connect Mexico City, 
population 65,000; Queretaro, population 
30,000; San Louis Potosi, population 57,- 
000; Tampico, present population esti- 
mated at 100,000; Ciudad Victoria, 
population 17,000; Saltello, population 47,- 
000; Monterry, population 90,000; and 
Nueva Laredo, population 15,000. All of 
these communities are served by the Na- 
tional Railroads of Mexico. 

Connections will be made with Laredo, 
Texas, and then international connections 
will be made. At present, circuits connect- 
ing Mexico City and Quereto, 154 miles 
distance, are in operation. These lines are 
to be extended to Nueva Laredo situated 
on the west side of the Rio Grande and 
connection established with Laredo, on the 
opposite side of the river. 

In 1925, the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. acquired a_ controlling 
interest in the Mexican Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which was incorporated in 
February, 1905, in Maine, to construct and 
operate telephone, telegraph and electrical 
plants, lines and systems in Mexico. 

Under the new management, negotia- 
tions were concluded for the return to the 
company of its property which had been 
in the hands of the Mexican government 
since 1914. 

An amended concession was secured cov- 
ering the right to construct and operate a 
telephone system in the federal district— 
Mexico City and its environs—as well as 
valuable concessions, covering the right to 


.construct and operate a long distance sys- 


tem throughout the republic. 





Automatic Telephonesat Gloucester 


English City, Dating Back to Time of Romans in England, and Now Center 






of Many Modern Industries, Has Automatic Telephone Service—Some of 
Features of New Equipment Placed in Service in February by the Post Office 


Gloucester is the latest city to undergo 
transition from manual to automatic oper- 
ation of its telephone system under the gen- 
eral scheme of conversion now being car- 
ried out throughout Great Britain by the 
British Post Office. 

In Roman times, Gloucester was the mu- 
nicipality or colonia of Glevum, founded 
by Nerva (A. D. 96-98). Parts of the or- 
iginal walls can be traced, and many Ro- 
man remains, coins, etc., have been un- 
earthed in the course of excavations. 

Gloucester Cathedral marks the founda- 
tion of an abbey of St. Peter in 681, and a 
musical festival, known as the Festival of 
the Three Choirs, is held there every third 
year. 

Prior to the Conquest, Gloucester was a 
borough, governed by a portreeve, and 
boasted a castle which was frequently a 
royal residence. Henry II granted Glou- 
cester its first charter in 1155, and its priv- 
ileges were greatly extended by the sub- 
sequent charter of King John in 1200. 

At the school of St. Mary de Crypt, 
founded by Dame Joan Cooke, in the reign 
of Henry VIII, the famous preacher, 
George Whitefield, founder of the Calvin- 
istic Methodists, was educated. Robert 
Raikes, originator of the Sunday School 





By J. W. Catchpole 


movement was another Gloucester worthy, 
and opened his first Sunday School there 
in 1780. 

Some quaint gabled and timbered houses 
still preserve the ancient aspect of the city, 
a noteworthy example being the New Inn, 
Northgate Street, a beautiful timbered 
house with external galleries and court- 
yards, built in 1450 for the accommoda- 
tion of pilgrims to Edward II’s shrine by 
Abbott Sedbroke. ' 

Situated on the east bank of the Severn, 
Gloucester possesses over 12 acres of 
docks, connected by the Gloucester & 
Berkeley canal with those at Sharpness, 
on the estuary of the Severn. Thanks to 
this facility, Gloucester carries on an im- 
portant foreign trade, especially with the 
Baltic ports. It is also the center of many 
modern industries. 

In this connection it is interesting to re- 
cord that the iron trade of Gloucester dates 
from before the Conquest. Tanning was 
carried on there prior to the reign of Rich- 
ard III; pin-making and bell-founding 
were introduced in the 16th century, while 
the long-existing coal trade of Gloucester 
grew to importance during the 18th cen- 
tury. The cloth trade flourished in 
Gloucester from the 12th to the 16th cen- 
tury, and a_ sea- 
borne trade in corn 
and wine existed be- 
fore Richard I came 
to the throne.’ 
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It will be seen that, industrially con- 
sidered, Gloucester has passed through 
many vicissitudes to a present-day pros- 
perity which merits the most modern and 
efficient system of communication. The 
new automatic telephone exchange, together 
with the associated manual switchboard 
equipment, still necessary to preserve in- 
tercommunication with areas outside the 
city, is located in Bull Lane. 

It has been manufactured and installed 
to the specification of the engineer-in- 
chief’s department of the British Post Of- 
fice by the Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Strowger works, Liverpool, the pres- 
ent capacity of the automatic equipment 
being 1,500 lines with provision for ulti- 
mate expansion to 2,700 lines. 

The system at Gloucester is four-digit, 
and the first selectors are equipped with a 
digit-absorbing feature and fitted with 600 
point banks. The object is to enable the 
first selectors to function as second selec- 
tors when subscribers whose numbers lie 
in the 2,000 group, are required. 

When the first digit, “2,” is dialed, the 
shaft ascends, carrying the wipers to the 
second level; but before it can cut in to 
this level, the mechanism is automatically 
released, and a relay operates to prepare 
the bottom line-bank wipers for the next 
digit. 

The digit-absorbing feature is now cut 
out for the remainder of the call and the 
selector functions normally. For example, 
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A. T. M. (Strowger) Automatic Telephone Exchange at Gloucester, England, with Line-Switch Unit in Foreground—Special Apparatus 





Rack and Selector Trunk Board. 
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WINDS ONE OR TWO 
COILS AT A TIME 








The ‘‘Macadie’’ 








Winder 


has been described by 
one of the largest Elec- 
trical concerns, as 


“THE FINEST COIL 
WINDING PROPOSI- 
TION THAT HAS 
EVER BEEN PUT ON 
THE MARKET.” 


This testimonial was given 
two years ago, since when 
we have greatly improved 
the general construction of 
the machine, and made ad- 
ditions, many of which our 
Customers have suggested. 
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Keep pace with the 
march of Progress 


O reduce to a minimum the human element is 


the aim of all manufacturers. The winding of 
coils has, in the past, called for knowledge and 
skill on the part of the operator. 


Investigate the merits of the “Macadie” machine, 
you can do this easily and quickly—our new book- 
let tells the whole story. 


Coils ranging in size from 4%” to 5” can be wound 
at any desired speed and tension up to 6,000 revs. 
a minute. The shape of the coil does not matter— 
it can be round, flat, rectangular or irregular. 





The ‘‘Macadie’’ 
Winder 


has been installed in the 
principal Electrical 
Works throughout the 
world. 


FOR TELEPHONE FAC- 
TORIES, ITS INTRODUC- 


PORTANT, 
PERFECTLY 
COILS. 


We advertise these facts 
but give proof. 


A sample machine has re- 
sulted in an order for 
NINETY, in another cage, 
FIFTY-FIVE. 


WOUND 





The Automatic Coil Winder & Electrical 


Equipment Co., Ltd. 


Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S. W. 1., England 





Wher Writing to Automatic Coil Winder & Elec. Equip. Co., Ltd., Please Mention TELEPHONY 


WE ARE DESIROUS OF ENTERING INTO AN ARRANGEMENT FOR THE SOLE SELLING OR MANUFACTURING RIGHTS OF THE 
‘“MACADIE” WINDER FOR THE U. 8., AND INVITE CORRESPONDENCE FROM ANY FIRMS OR INDIVIDUALS OF FIRST-CLASS STANDING 
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should the second digit be “2,” the shaft panel sections, and eight angle sections to al ringer panel carries the necessary equip- 
again ascends with wipers to the second accommodate it to the switchroom layout. ment and insures maintenance of ringing 
level, cuts in, selects an idle trunk, and ex- Operators’ positions Nos. 1-6 were already current by switching over to the battery. 
tends the connection via.the bottom bank to existing, and the remaiming sections have driven machine and actuating an alarm 










a final selector on the “2,200” unit. been added to bring the capacity up to pres- which calls attention to the fault. 
There are 11 selector trunk boards ent requirements. Supervision throughout is of the usual 
mounting the group selectors; final selec- The equipment further includes an I. D. high order incidental to automatic tele. 


tors being disposed as usual on three  F., special apparatus rack, fuse board, fuse phone exchanges, every possible contin- 
shelves at the back of the rotary line-switch alarm mounting board, and test jack gency being provided against and auto- 


units. frame. matic alarm signals arranged to notify ab- 
Special numbers have been allocated as A three-panel power board controls di- normal conditions. 
















follows: rect and ringing current supply to both A one-position test desk and a one-po- 
0 Trunk and junction calls. automatic and manual switchboards. The _ sition supervisor’s desk complete the Glou- 
90 Phonograms. first panel mounts the supervisory equip-  cester installation. The Post Office is to 
91 Inquiries. ment; the second carries the starters and be congratulated upon this latest success- 
92 Service. switches for controlling the ringing ma- ful addition to its rapidly growing list of 
93 Rural party lines. chines, amateur, voltmeter, and battery provincial A. T. M. (Strowger) equipped 
96 Coin-box inquiries. charge and discharge switches, etc., while exchanges now in active operation. 
99 Test desk. the third is given over to the manual equip- The Gloucester automatic exchange was 
To call subscribers outside the area, “0” ment. cut into public service at 2:00 p. m., on Sat- 

is dialed, and establishes connection with a The main batteries of Chloride Electric urday, Feb. 12, when the mayor, Dr. D. R. 





trunk and junction operator at the manual Storage Co.’s manufacture, comprise two Finlay, put through the first call. The 
board, whence the call is extended in the sets of its S. B. W. 8 type elements in transfer from the old to the new system 
usual way. Similarly, calls incoming from S. B. W. 14 lead-lined boxes. They are was carried out with great success. When 
manual subscribers outside the Gloucester mounted on single tier racks, and have a _ everything was in readiness the Post Office 
















automatic area are extended by the manual capacity of 756 ampere-hours. divisional superintendent engineer, H. Wil- 
operators who are furnished with dials for The charging motor-generator has an _ son, gave the signal, and within one minute 
this purpose. output of 95 amperes at 57 volts and com-_ all of the subscribers had been connected 
The equipment of the automatic ex- prises an enclosed ventilated shunt-wound with the new automatic equipment. 
change includes a three-bay repeater rack, motor, operating on 440 volts D. C., direct The population of Gloucester at the 1921 
M. D. F., I. D. F., and a five-bay meter coupled to a shunt-wound dynamo with census was 51,330, so that the latest de- 
rack. Special traffic meters have also been regulation between 50 and 68 volts. velopment of the telephone system in this 
installed, enabling the closest study to be The ringing dynamotors are in duplicate, district shows approximately one telephone 
made of local telephone traffic and statistics one designed to run off the supply mains; to every 34 inhabitants. With the incep- 
compiled for future guidance. the other off the exchange battery in se- tion of automatics, there is every reason 






The Gloucester manual exchange equip- ries with an impedance coil. To provide to anticipate that here, as elsewhere, this 
ment comprises a switchboard suite con- automatic change-over facilities in the factor will speedily improve when the ad- 
sisting of one cable-turning section, 19 two- event of failure of the supply, an addition- 


—— 








vantages of the new service are realized. 
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Manual. Switchbéard- in Gloucester, England, Exchange Consisting of Nineteen Two-Panel Sections and Eight Angle Sect ons to 
Accommodate it to the Operating Room Layout. 
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No. 40 will carry a TEN TON load? 
WHY spend Ten DOLLARS to hold a corner 
when it can be done better for less than FIVE DOLLARS? 
Why bury a log that will decay in a few years, when you 
can install a malleable iron WEJ-LOCK ANCHOR that will last for ages? i 
WHY take our word for it when we are willing to let you prove our claims 
on your own ground? . 
WE)J-L ANCHORS are not an experiment; they have been used 
exclusively by several large companies for a number of years. 
Wej-Lock Anchors are made of malleable iron; install in a small 
hole; have a greater spread than any anchor; positive in action; 
no guess work, you know when they are spread; no extra tools 
required. _The lower block is threaded, turn rad to right 


co 
‘ \ 7 HY bury a DEAD MAN, when a Wej-Lock Anchor 


No. 40 carries 


to spread. 
Wej-Lock Anchors are equipped with standard rods, Y - — _ — 

drop forged eye, with malleable iron, galvanized 4 4 0 tb e 

roller. The roller’in the eye makes it possible 2 Ss. 

to get the required tension with much less J Wej-Lock No. 20 carries 

power; does away with the thimble. J 10,000 lbs. with safety, has 

_ Will sell youtone or one thousand held 14,000 Ibs. 

and. on a positive guarantee. Let us a 

figure on your next requisition No. 10 carries 6,000 Ibs., has held. 

for anchors.’ 9,000 Ibs. 


| wed ee 
~and heres the WEF LCE boliless clamp ~ 


ip 








Many attempts have been made to make a ‘‘BOLTLESS 
CLAMP” that would be satisfactory. 
You have seen many of them, but not the WEJ-LOCK or 


J anything like it. 
FH] Installed in a few seconds. The harder the strain the tighter the 
iilgete clampis drawn. Does not damage the strand. Repeated tests have 
_proven the strand will break outside the clamp without a slip. Can be 


removed quickly if necessary. Can be used repeatedly Wej-Lock Boltless 
Clamps are made in }, j, 4 and 4inch. Sold on positive guarantee to be 


satisfactory. Please state whether you prefer to buy direct or through Jobker. 


Man ufact aated By 


— Weg 12h Manuractourine Co. 


ila caxxelaw le): 





When writing to Wej-Lock Mfg. Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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New York City Discovers Depend- 
ancy Upon Electricity. 


While repair forces of the New York 
Telephone Co. were toiling at high pres- 
sure in an effort to restore service on the 
nearly 6,000 telephone lines that were put 
out of commission by a fire Sunday, April 
17, in the new Eighth avenue subway at 
36th street, fire broke out again at 35th 
and 37th streets the following day, causing 
still further damage to telephone cables 
and delay in the restoration work. 

Twelve more cables connecting uptown 
and downtown central offices were put out 
of commission by the latest fire. Service 
over the entire Knickerbocker tandem 
board, which is the chief connecting link 
between machine switching central offices 
in northern Manhattan and New Jersey 
towns, was paralyzed, as a result. 

Not only were telephones silent over a 
wide area, but electricity in its numerous 
other forms was cut off entirely from one 
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of the busiest sections of the great city. 

Elevators which had carried thousands to 
lofty offices in city skyscrapers ceased to 
function. Isolated on the upper floors of 
office buildings, 25 and 30 stories above 
the street, office workers lowered cans and 
baskets and drew their lunches up to them. 

Many persons left their offices and hur- 
ried home when the failure of a number 
of telephone exchanges cut them off from 
communication. 

The paralysis extended over what is or- 
dinarily one of the busiest sections of New 
York, the “thirties” and “forties” of the 
west side. Many business firms deserted 
the affected district and set up temporary 
offices elsewhere. 

At Eighth avenue and 36th street, where 
the first fire occurred, the wires connect- 
ing five central offices crossed. This is a 
particularly unfortunate spot for such a 
catastrophe to occur, and the damage was 
proportionately great. At this point, ten 
trunk cables carrying 3,767 trunks linking 
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together various central offices were put 
out of service by the fire, as were 21 cables 
carrying lines from individual telephone 
subscribers to the central offices from 
which they were served. Calls over 1,400 
of the trunks were rerouted. These were 
returned to service as rapidly as tests 
proved them satisfactory. 

It was expected that service on about 
50 per cent of these trunk cables would 
have been restored by noon Monday, but 
the occurrence of the second fire still fur- 
ther delayed the completion of this work. 
The Chickering central office was hardest 
hit by the fire with 2,304 subscribers’ lines 
out of service. Lackawanna came next 
with 1,446, Longacre 1,443, while Pennsyl- 
vania with 704 lines out of service was 
the least affected. 

In order to restore service on these lines, 
the New York Telephone Co.’s repair 
forces were obliged to remove the dam- 
aged sections of cable entirely and to 
replace them with new lengths. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Northwestern Bell Will Increase 
Rates at Hibbing, Minn. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission on April 12 authorized the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to .in- 
crease its schedule of rates for service at 
Hibbing. The old monthly rates with the 
new rates effective on May 1 are: 


Old. - New. 
Individual line, business..... $4.25 $5.25 
Two-party line, business..... 3.75 4.25 
Individual line, residence.... 2.50 3.00 
Two-party line, residence.... 2.25 2.50 
Four-party line, residence.... 2.00 2.25 
Rural multi-party, business.. 3.50 3.75 . 
Rural multi-party, residence.. 2.00 2.25 
Rural switching, yearly...... 6.00 7.00 


A discount of 25 cents per month is 
allowed from the new rates if bill is paid 
including any balance due on or before the 
15th day of the month in which the service 
is rendered, except that a discount of $1 
is allowed on the ‘rural switching rate: if 
paid within the first month of the twelve 
months for which bill is rendered. 


The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
operates a common battery exchange in the 
village of Hibbing and as of December 31, 
1925, served approximately 3,415 town.tele- 
phones, 127 rural telephones, and furnished 
service to 37 rural telephones on a switch- 
ing basis. 

The company submitted an appraisal of 
its Hibbing exchange property in which 
the reconstruction cost new value, exclu- 
sive of intangibles, as of September 1, 
1925, was $432,324.28, and the depreciated 
value, exclusive of intangibles, $384,768.61. 
Using this last figure as a base, including 
$11,026.16 for working capital, $46,258.70, 


for organization and going concern, and 


$15,539.00 of net additions not included in 


the appraisal, the company’s claimed value 


"as of December 31, 1925, is $457,592.47. 


The Hibbing exchange property, exclu- 
sive of toll property, was carried on the 
books of the company as of December 31, 
1925, at $437,504.54, the average for the 
year 1925 being $429,033.41. The average 
book cost for 1925 including working capi- 
tal of $11,026.16 is $440,059.57. 

At the close of the so-called state-wide 
rate case, in the apportionment of values 
to exchanges, the commission found a re- 
production cost new value, excluding toll 
properties, intangibles included, for the 


Hibbing exchange of $395,681.23, and a- 


depreciated value of $358,813.33 as of 
December 31, 1920. 

The net additions to the property by the 
company from January 1, 1921, to Decem- 


_ ber 31, 1925, amount to $85,582.00. Apply- 


ing the net additions to the depreciated 
value of December 31, 1920, the figure 
becomes $446,412.58. 

The annual revenues at the present rates 
for the year 1925 were $98,909.17, the 
operating expenses, including taxes, with 
depreciation computed at 5 per cent were 
$85,705.90, leaving a net income available 
for interest, dividends and surplus of 
$13,203.27, which amounts to a return of 3 
per cent on the company’s average book 
value for 1925, including working capital, 
of $440,059.57, a return of 2.88 per cent on 
the company’s claimed value of $457,592.47, 
and a return of 2.95 per cent on the 
depreciated value of $446,412.58, the 


figure which was developed above. 

The estimated annual revenues at the 
petitioned rates are $117,417.25, the oper- 
ating expenses, including taxes, with de- 
preciation computed at 5 per cent, $89,- 
015.67, leaving a net income available for 
interest, dividends, and surplus of $28,- 
401.58, which would yield a return of 6.45 
per cent on the average book cost for 1925 
plus working capital of $440,059.67, a re- 
turn of 6.2 per cent on the company’s value 
of $457,592.47, and a return of 6.36 per 
cent on $446,412.58. 

Upon review of the facts, the commission 
found the present rates to be unreasonable 
and a modified schedule of rates to be fair 
and reasonable, which will not yield more 
than sufficient revenue to provide for the 
necessary operating expense, depreciation, 
and a reasonable return upon a fair value 
of the property. 


Many Changes in Ownership Con- 
fuse Rate Schedule. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion. has validated the rates in effect with 
the Belden Telephone Co. The corporation 
was recently purchased by G. A. Salisbury, 
now operating a plant at Bancroft. 

Within the past few years this plant has 
changed hands as many times, and in the 
exchange of ownership there has been 
some deviation from the authorized rate 
schedule filed with the commission. The 
only material change was in residence 
rates that had been increased 25 cents 4 
month. 

The exchange serves 60 town subscribers 
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CONOMY BEGINS as soon as 
International poles goin. Their 
remarkable durability assures long life, 
low annual cost and added years of 
reliable service. Leading public utility 
organizations attribute a life of more 
than 25 years to Creosoted Pine—and 
know that the service the year round is 
dependable and economical.' 


International stands for the best in tim- 
ber preservation—sound timber, correct 
seasoning and scientific treatment under 
rigid chemical control. International 
has had poles in service more than 25 
years and their condition indicates they 
are good for many more years. 

International Creosoting & Construction Co, 


Galveston—Texarkana—Beaumont 


The illustration shows International poles 
in service of the Southern Colorado Power 
Co. between Pueblo and Canon City. 


‘\ 
Internatio™™ 
Dating Nai\ 


When writing to International Creosoting 


& Construction, 
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please mention TELEPHONY. 
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and 128 switching patrons. Total revenues 
last year were $1,069.07, and expenses 
$1,116, leaving a deficit of $47.22, and 
taxes paid of $21 additional. No financial 
record for the period prior to the present 
ownership was available. 

The company wanted to charge $1.25 a 
month for individual line subscribers 
switched, but the commission cut this to 
$1 a month. The company was authorized 
to charge the following net rates, with 
power to add 25 cents a month where not 
paid by the tenth. 

Business individual metallic, $2;  resi- 
dence individual metallic, $1.50; multi- 
party residence, $1.25; business extension, 
$1; residence extension, 50 cents; switch- 
ing, 30 cents; individual line switching, $1. 


Nebraska. Man Purchases Tele- 
phone Plant in Missouri. 

The Palmyra Telephone Exchange, Pal- 
myra, Mo., has been purchased by E. C. 
Hunt of Blair, Neb., from F. T. Staton. 
The purchase price is reported to be $25,- 
000 and includes only the central office, 
city lines and equipment. 

The property was taken over by the new 
owner April 1. Mr. Hunt, who was for- 
merly connected with the old Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Hannibal, owns a number of 
telephone exchanges in Nebraska. Edmund 
Burk, a brother-in-law of Mr. Hunt, will 
have charge of the management of the ex- 
change. 

Mr. Staton assumed management of the 
Palmyra exchange 18 years ago last fall. 
About four years ago the company of 
which he was a member, sold the exchange 
and a few months later it again changed 
hands, being purchased by Staton & Dean. 
Two years ago Mr. Staton bought out the 
interest of his partner. 





Authorized to Build Lines in 
Territory of Purchased Company. 
"The petition of the Seneca Gorham Tele- 
phone Corp., Canandaigua, for permission 
to construct lines in the territory now 
- served by the Ontario County Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. in the towns of East Bloomfield, 
West Bloomfield, Richmond, Bristol, South 
Bristol and Canadice, Ontario county, was 
granted by the New York Public Service 
Commission on April 15. 

The application of the Ontario County 
Mutual Telephone Co. for the transfer of 
its system to the Seneca Gorham Telephone 
Co. is now before the commission. The 
granting of this application “will permit 
the taking over of the lines. No new con- 
struction is contemplated at this time. 
New Schedule of Increases at 

Johnstown, Pa. 

The Johnstown Telephone Co. has filed 
with the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission a new schedule of rates, to be 
effective May 1, making a universal in- 
crease over those in effect under the old 
tariffs. The increases touch every class of 
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service, and range from 62% per cent to 
17 per cent over the rates in effect before 
the first increase on April 1. : 

The old rates, those effective April 1, 
and the ones scheduled for May 1, with the 
percentage of increase in each, are as fol- 
lows: 


BUSINESS. 
Per Cent 
March April May of In- 
Rate Rate Rate crease 
Individual ...... $4.00 $6.00 $6.50 62% 
Two-Party ..... 3.50 5.00 5.50 57 
Four-Party ..... 3.00 4.00 4.50 50 
Multi-Party 3.50 400 4.50 29 
P.B.X. Trunks.. 4.00 6.00 6.50 62% 
RESIDENCE. 
Individual ...... 300 3350 350 17 
Two-Party ..... 2.50 3.00 3.00 20 
Four-Party ..... 200 2.00 2.50 25 
Multi-Party .... 2.00 2.00 2.50 25 


In a notice to stockholders issued by the 
local board of directors of the company 
it is stated that the answering of the pro- 
tests already filed against the increases in 
several kinds of service “will entail heavy 
additional charges for inventories, valua- 
tion appraisals, employing experts, legal 
and other expenses, amounting to many 
thousands of dollars, therefore schedule G, 
effective May 1, increasing all individual, 
two-party, four-party and 
rates has been filed.” 

Attention is also called, in the letter to 
stockholders, to the many protestants 
against the first increases. 

The new schedule of rates will affect all 
telephone users in the Johnstown service 
area, which includes: 

Johnstown, Conemaugh, Franklin, Echo, 
Park Hill, Vinco, Mineral Point, Daisy- 
town, Walnut Grove, Geistown, Paint 
Creek, Krings, Ferndale, Valley Pike, 
Brownstown, Southmont and rural lines. 


multi-party 


Denies Application for Abandon- 
ment of Farm Line. 

The application of the Farmers Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. of Red Cloud, 
Neb., for permission to abandon a farm 
line 10% miles long that has become a 
losing proposition because of drouth con- 
ditions affecting the ability: of subscribers 
to pay rentals, has been denied by the state 
railway commission. 

When the competitive struggle was at 
its height in Red Cloud, the Lincoln com- 
pany, which two years ago retired from 
the field and sold out to the Farmers com- 
pany, built this line out of Inavale, which 
is seven miles west of Red Cloud, connect- 
ing it with a trunk line from Inavale to 
Red Cloud. Eight farmers took the 
service. 

The company maintained that the line 
was too long to be economically served and 
that it extends beyond the Red Cloud zone 
of service. It gets $72 a year from the 
four subscribers, but pays pin rental to the 
Lincoln company, which owns the line 
from Inavale to Red Cloud, of $56.10. 
The line is valued at $917, and the loss 
last year was $151.27. 

The Red Cloud company suggested that 
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the four subscribers be served by the Ina. 
vale company, a farmers’ mutual. The 
latter vigorously objected because it would 
impair not only the service for the business 
subscribers in Inavale, but the use of the 
line for toll messages, the only one cop. 
necting that town with the outside world. 
The four also objected because of the 
number of telephones now served by the 
line and the indifferent service and poor 
maintenance. 

This raised a delicate question, which 
the commission seeks to solve by ordering 
that the company continue the line till next 
January. If by that time there are eight 
subscribers on it, it will be continued; if 
not, the company may abandon it. 

The commission said that, when the 
Farmers Independent company of Red 
Cloud purchased the Lincoln company 
property, it assumed its obligations. The 
condition presented is abnormal, and if 
there had been no competitive fight, the 
chances are the line would never have been 
built. It is there, however, and the com- 
mission says there is a measure of equity 
in the claim that the Farmers company is 
under obligation to continue the line until 
such time, at least, that it can be demon- 
strated that it can never be operated with- 
ous a loss. With eight on the line it will 
pay but little more than out of pocket cost. 
































Amery Company (Wis.) Author- 
ized to Increase Rates. 
The Amery Electric Co., Amery, was 
authorized on March 31 by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission to place this sched- 
ule of rates into effect April 1. 


Per Month 
Gross Net 



















One-party, business ........ $3.25 $3.00 
Two-party, business ...... 3.00 2.15 
Extension, business ....... 1.25 1.00 
One-party, residence ...... 2.50 2.25 





Two-party, residence ..... 2.25 2.0 












Four-party, residence ..... 2.00 175 
Extension, residence ...... 1.00 I 
uswess, FS 2. 6.icsa.d, Zoe 2.25 
Residence, rural .......... 2.00 175 
Extension, rural .......... 1.00 A) 
One-party in six-mile zone. 3.25 3.0 
Four-party in six-mile zone. 2.50 225 
Business switching service. .85 a) 
Residence switching service .60 50 
Serer mI 
Vacation rates ........... Ad 





The Amery Electric Co. operates a tele- 
phone exchange at Amery, to which 760 
subscribers were connected on December 
31, 1926. Switching service is performed 
for five roadway companies serving ap. 
proximately 165 subscribers. The annual 
report of the company showed that its local 
circuits are partly metallic and partly com- 


















mon return. Of the rural circuits, 31 are 
metallic and 18 are grounded. 

The commission had never made an ap 
praisal of the property. At the time of the 
hearing, however, the company s' mitted 
an appraisal made by the Americ’ Ap 
praisal Co. as of October 1, 192 This 
indicated a value considerably in >. ¢s5 : 

es its 


the book figures. The company c: 
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+ THEY rest in the stock-room just as_ this special battery was made. Its 
225 easily as on an idle line—Columbia ability to thrive in idleness and save 
2 Gray Label Batteries. But when the its energy for useful work makes the 
Bs call to duty comes, they jump at the Columbia Gray Label last longer. 
175 chance to show how completely they Fahnestock spring clip binding posts 
0 can safeguard the satisfaction of the at no extra cost. 

225 service. Manufactured and guaranteed by 
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When writing to National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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fixed capital on its books at $81,776.37, as ters referred to, but the commission over- ILLINOIS. 
of December 31, 1926. At the book value, ruled these objections by holding that it March 24: Order approved Suspending 
this would amount to a cost per station of _ has jurisdiction both as to the right of the Mong goo Ms 1927, ay sap rates for 
~ ae a a . . , Service in territory served by the company. 
slightly more than $100. Wisconsin Telephone Co. to acquire the stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 1, first 
For the purposes of this case the av- property and as to the right to increase revised sheet 1, miscellaneous equipment 
erage book value of $74,105.64 was used rates. section of the Southwestern Bell Tele. 
for the year 1926 as the rate base without Authority was thereupon granted to the Phone — 
passing upon this figure as representing the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to acquire the ay va sat bg gg tens ee 
: a i ) < se ate 
fair value of the property. property of the Redgranite Telephone Co. service it Belvidere Ea a" “ot ori 
The commission estimated the annual’ for the sum of $3,000 and authorized. itto Ti. Cc. C. 4, original sheet 6 of the Belvi 
revenue which might be obtained from the make effective for service rendered on and dere Telephone Co. 
increased rates as proposed by the appli- after May 1, 1927, at its Redgranite ex- March 24: Order approved suspending 
cant. Assuming the operating expenses, in- change a rate of $2 per month net within — — 4 ps oe poe = 
; , ; ; ne i set service, stated in rate sche 
cluding taxes, to be approximately the six miles of the central office and 25 cents TPUC 1. sheet 16, for him tl. C. C 
amounts stated for the year 1926, $12,- per month additional for each mile or 1, sheet for sales, IPUC 1, sheet 7, for 
197.24, the proposed increased rates would fraction thereof beyond the six mile radius. Delavan, Dwight, Vandalia, Gibson City 
net the company $9,541.37 for deprecia- The Redgranite Telephone Co. was a a me , = _— Bell Tele. 
‘ Oe Nagy as : ; rs . 0., as set forth in order. 
tion and return on its investment, which is service station company receiving switch- I April 6: Order cacamal —- 
12.87 per cent on the average plant value ing service through the Redgranite ex- until July 13, 1927, proposed rates for 
of $74,105.64. change of the Wisconsin Telephone Co.  seryice in Waltonville, Bonnie, W oodlawn, 
Modifications of the proposed schedule It served 87 stations at a rate of $1.66 per a pe rages Her soli J co on 
were made by the commission which it was month per station. the Tri-County Telephone Co., Mt. Be ty 
expected will result in a reduction of ap- ——e April 6: Order approving suspending 
proximately $150 per annum in the esti- Summary of Commission Rulings until nae Pigg Ean. gim rates for 
mated amount available for depreciation i : service in Flainville, ‘dams county, stated 
cat aia. — ‘ ‘ -— a © a a schedule Ill. C. C. 3, of the Plain- 
_ April 16: Home Telephone & Telegraph ys heed: Gle ee supplemental 
‘ Co. of Pasadena, Northern California Tele-  .,, t dosed March 4 1927. | 
Authorized to Purchase Property : io & Upland Telepho ereement, Catee March %, 176/, betwom 
, phone Co., Ontario & Uplan elepnone the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and the 
and Adjust Rates. Co., Southern California Telephone Co. American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
The Wisconsin commission recently ren- anelind a a. it being a modification of an intercor- 
awe . watat . « JT oo - " . c 2 tel 
dered its decision in the matter of the ap sion’s general orders requiring telephone en on March i, Ee. 
plication of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., companies to file their rates for directory April 7: Order approving intercorpor- 
for authority to purchase the property of advertising with the commission, and also cinco tke Ueki Tere x = 
» Diatecmeine . : submi h ission new telephone — ae 
the Redgranite Telephone Co, and to ad- ee tee dees tokee now ones a. the Illinois Southern Telephone Co., Mur- 
just rates. Objection was made to the tributed to the public, for the approval at physboro, it being a modification of an 
jurisdiction of the commission in the mat- the commission. — agreement dated March 27, 
; April 7: Order approving lease by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
| Co. to the Camp Point Telephone Co., 
° . ° Camp Point, of certain land in Camp Point, 
onservative mancin described in order, for five years at $5 per 
year. 
| April 7: Order approving lease by the 
| Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
. Co. to the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. of 
The character of an investment 1 certain premises in Chicago, described in 
banking firm is reflected in its || order, for five years at $9 per year, 
a. f ° April 7: Order approving so much of 
past and is the measure for its agreement, dated December 22, 1926, a? 
future responsibility. | tween the Alton & Southern Railroad an 
po y | the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. as 
In the same way that on former provides for the construction and opera- 
P thi ee tion of a telephone line on the poles of the 
occasions, this organization has | Alton & Southern Railroad at Mitchell, 
contributed to the development of Madison county. 
prs “nd - d April 7: No action taken on schedules 
the telephone industry, it stands | of rates of the Automatic Home Telephone 
ready to help you solve your prob- Co., Pontiac, for toll service in Pontiac 
1 E refi > d li Livingston county; schedule of rates ol 
ems oF refinancing and consoli- the Streator Telephone Co., Streator, for 
dation. toll service in Grand Ridge, La Salle 
county; on Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.’s original sheets 1 and 2, of new 
“Order Turrets” section of Ill. C. C. 1 
effective April 1, 1927. ‘ E 
April 19: Hearing at Springfield betore 
Pa ( O e O I Commissioner Johnson in the matter 0! 
U - > nc. applications for orders consenting to and 
7 authorizing the discontinuance ol  ¢X 
Investment Securities changes owned and operated in the ilages 
of New Burnside, Belknap and Grane 
Chain, Johnson county. : ial 
“ April 19: Hearing at Springfie!! betor 
10 South La Salle Street Phone Franklin 6266 Commissioner Smith of the Iilino’ South: 
ern Telephone Co., Murphysboro, sain’ 
CHICAGO the Goreville Telephone Co., Gore lle, ™ 
the matter of petition for an_ r re 
quiring the respondent to enter » n if 
tercorporate contract with petit cov- 
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Get a Copy of 
the New 


Around 


ONTAINED therein is a com- 

plete and illustrated listing of 

all Hemingray Glass insulators of 
the different types and styles. 


Moreover, there are many perti- 
nent facts of educational interest 
to the telephone man—a valuable 
addition to the reference library. 


Learn— 
Greater insulation at less cost. 


Write today for your copy of C - 
the new catalog! 


Hemingray 











standard. 


HEMINGRAY GLASS COMPANY 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 





Hemingray Catalog— the World 





“ THE distribution of 


Glass 
insulators is worl 

wide. Shipments are 
made to every port. 
Enterprising tele- 
phone companies 
everywhere have 
adopted them as 








When Writing to Hemingray Glass Co., Please Mention TELEPHONY 
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ering connections between the lines from schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2 of the company. New York. 
Goreville to Marion and Vienna, William- INDIANA. April 15: 
son county; amended complaint filed by Aust 2: 
Illinois Southern Telephone Co. ve sage Jy 
April 19: Hearing at Springfield before 
Commissioner Trovillion of the Illinois 
Southern Telephone Co., Murphysboro, in 
the matter of proposed advance in rates 
for service covering toll service in Bel- 
knap, Cypress, Grand Chain, New Burn- 


Petition granted of the Sen- 
Hearing before Commissioner €Ca Gorham Telephone Corp., Canada gua, 
Clyde H. Jones on application of the to construct lines in the territory _nlow 
Rochester Telephone Co., Rochester, to served by the Ontario County Mutual Tele- 
purchase the Whipporwill Telephone Co. - phone Co. in the town of East Bloomfield, 
April 19: Hearing at Rushviile of the West Bloomfield, Richmond, Bristol, 
petition of the Rushville Co-operative Tele- South Bristol and Canadice, Ontario 
phone Co., Rushville, for authority to in- county. p om 
side and Vienna, in Johnson and Pulaski PaaS Sah See _—_— April 1: X a aie a ae 
counties, respectively, stated in sup. No. 1 a . fol - a Televi ae Ca. ieheniow “filed 
to Ill. C. C. No. 1 filed by this company ; April 4: Application filed of the Had- Jolnstown epee 1” Several protect 
protest filed by the Vienna Commercial dam yg oor at yore for ~ ty effective May 1. Several protests 
Club and other subscribers by Geo. B. Mmcreased rates at Haddam and vicinity. ge : oe eae —? 
Gillespie, attorney ; supplemental complaint MINNESOTA. fone 20: Hearing — he John = 
filed by W. A. Williams relative to_ toll April 12: Northwestern Bell Telephone = lg aceiaal siete 
. ete a : - Telephone Co. 
charge between New Burnside, Creal Co. authorized to place in effect, as of al 
Springs and Stonefort, charged by the May 1, an increased schedule of rates at : W eapanante 5 
Illinois Southern Telephone Co. Hibbing. _April: | Authority granted the Wiscon- 
Hearing of the residents of Vienna and MIssourI. , sin Telephone Co. to acquire the property 
Johnson County against the Illinois South- April 6: Southwestern Bell Telephone °! the Redgranite Telephone Co. for the 
ern Telephone Co. in the matter of com- (Co. authorized to sell two St. Louis struc- SU™ 9 $3,000, and authorizing ~ to make 
plaint relative to service by defendant com- tures, the Kinloch buildings, for $1,050,000 effective for service rendered on and after 
pany in Vienna, and in Johnson county, in and the Swope building for $385,000. May 1, 1927, at its Redgranite exchange a 
vicinity of Vienna. April 6: Cape Girardeau Bell Tele- ‘ate of $2 per month net — six miles 
April 21: Hearing at Springfield before phone Co., Cape Girardeau, authorized to of _ => alle meg _ ‘I Se 
Commissioner Wright of the Eureka Tele- purchase the properties of the Lead Belt ee a ag meses Baggssad? al raction 
phone Co., Eureka, in the matter of pro- Telephone Co. and exchanges at Flat River, — a: 4 . ne | Six-m Madi ius. bh 
posed advance in rates for service in Eu- Farmington and Bonne Terre and toll lines eee ge = Teles 7: 
reka, Woodford county, stated in rate connecting them. application of the Westby Telephone Co, 
; ss Westby for authority to increase rates. 
NEBRASKA, April 22: Hearing at Madison on the 
April 11: Complaint filed by the Diller joint application of the Boscobel Tele- 
10,000 AMPERE HOURS Telephone Co., Diller, against the Odell phone Co., Boscobel, and the Muscoda 
IS THE ULTIMATE elephone ve Odell, alleging that the lat- — Co., Muscoda, to increase toll 
ter is encroaching on its territory. rates. ; 
CAPACITY April 12: Complaint filed by L. C. April 26: Hearing at Wisconsin Rapids 
oF ves Peters, of Verdel, against the Ponca Val- on the complaint of the Babcock Telephone 


ley Telephone Co., Verdel, alleging unsatis- Co., Babcock, against the Pittsville Tele- 
ALTON BATTERIES factory service. phone Co., Pittsville, regarding charges 
April 12: In the matter of application for interexchange service. 
(oe mam MRR MERC 


of the Citizens Telephone Co., of Paxton, April 29: Hearing at Madison on the 
AT THE for validation of rates of $1 a month for application of the State Telephone Co, 
FENNY STRATFORD & business extensions and 50 cents for resi- —— yg Fiano mange beg ) sea -_ 
dence extensions; it appearing to the com- May 3: earing at Madison on the ap- 
DERBY, Eng. mission that the ian ave jaeenniie and _ plication of the Pacific-Wyocena Co-oper- 
REPEATER STATIONS standard, ordered that the company be au- ative Telephone Co., Wyocena, for at- 
thorized to continue the collection of the thority to increase its rates. 
same as a part of its schedule of rates. May 6: Hearing at Madison on the ap- 
April 14: Application filed by G. A. plication of the Allenton-Kholsville Tele- 
Salisbury, owner of Belden Telephone Co., phone Co., Allenton, for authority to i- 
Belden, asking for authority to increase crease rates. 
switching rates to 50 cents a month and May 6: Hearing at Madison on the ap- 
submitting consent of switched subscribers plication of the Thorp Telephone Co. 
to the increased charge. Thorp, for authority to increase its rates. 
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SPECIFY ALTON | SS" TheAmerican Appraisal Company 
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Northern Western 7 | 
CEDAR POLES minty Peg -Sat Hoc | 


A full assortment of sizes ; sce Li ; nce 
Prompt Tubunenie p Brower Write for Price List and Discount at O 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. Ready Manufacturing Co. | 
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tentee Suhen MINNEAPOLIS No. 4 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio | 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Construction. 


Nokomis, Itt.—A franchise has been 
granted to the Illinois Consolidated Bell 
Telephone Co. for installation of a new 
telephone system in this town, and to erect 
a $40,000 new central office. 

Ovon, Mp.—The exchange building of 
the Odon and Madison Township Tele- 
phone Co. is to be remodeled. Bids for 
the work were opened Saturday, March 12. 

Atcer, Micu.—Moffat Telephone Co. 
will improve and extend its line here. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. will expend approximately 
$100,000 on aerial and underground cables 
ina new district west of the city limits, 
supplementing main cables from Cabana- 
Parkview exchange. 

DELAWARE, Ounto—The Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. will install 10,000 feet of wire 
this spring. Most of it will be in under- 
ground cables. 

Prain City, Onto—The Plain City 
Telephone Co. has recently installed con- 
siderable new equipment which will im- 
prove the service of the exchange to a 
marked degree. One of the features of 
the equipment is adequate lightning pro- 
tection for all lines, which will protect the 
equipment during the heaviest storms. 
Jerry Carroll is manager of the company. 

Forest Grove, Ore.—George A. Bau- 
man, local manager of the Oregon Tele- 
phone Co. here, has announced preliminary 
plans for the construction of a new build- 
ing to house the exchange and probably 
one or two other enterprises. 

Mr. Bauman recently returned from 
Marshfield where he conferred with other 
— of the company on the proposed 
work, 

Martin, TENN.—The Weakley County 
Telephone Co. will probably extend its 
lines to Mt. Pelia and New Home com- 
munities. 

Curton Force, Va.—The new two-story 
brick building being erected by the Clifton 
Forge Mutual Telephone Co. is nearing 
completion, as the exterior is about fin- 
ished. When ready for occupancy, the 
company will make use of this structure 
lor the exchange, offices and _ general 
purposes. 


Elections. 


Granp Mounp, Iowa—The Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co. held its annual 
meeting this month. There was a good 
attendance and an interesting business 
meeting. Election of officers resulted as 
tollows : President, A. A. Barber; vice- 
president, W. O. Langbehn; treasurer, J. 
' Kelly; secretary, Harry Meints. 
Directors—Henry Geffers, Leonard Hahn, 
aay Peters, Joe Kallenback and Anton 
een. 
Litcnrierp, Int.—The annual meeting 
ot the stockholders of the Peoples Mutual 
tlephone Co. was held at Hillsboro, and 
these three directors were re-elected: V. 
‘. Bost, Fillmore; Charles Schwab, Litch- 
teld, and Malcolm Pence, Sorento. 
R LLENDALE, Micu.—Officers re-elected 
rd the Allendale Telephone Co. are: Presi- 
Hn and general manager, T. E. Hubbel; 
Ate cident, J. J. Walbrink; secretary, 

tt Hinken, and treasurer, R. Dragt. 

t a luncheon meeting, attended by 


about 250 patrons of the company, illus- 
trated talks on telephone operation were 
given by Grand Rapids representatives of 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Ocpen, Micu.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Ogden Mutual Telephone 
Co. these officers were elected: President, 
A. B. Youngs; vice-president, C. B. Che- 
ney ; secretary and treasurer, J. W. Pence; 
director, J. N. Robertson. 

SLteEpy Eye, Minn.—At the annual 
meeting of the Sleepy Eye Telephone the 
year’s business was gone over and showed 


a very prosperous year for 1926, a 10 per 
cent dividend being declared. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted in re-electing all 
the old officers: C. P. Cutting, president; 
F. Romberg, vice-president; Wm. Brust, 
secretary; F. J. Riedl, treasurer; Mike 
Fohl, manager; directors, C. C. Hansen, 
Henry Dohrman, John Ebenhoh, Dr. Kie- 
fer, W. W. Smith. 

ASHLAND, Onto—E. E. Brown was 
elected director of the Star Telephone Co. 
at the annual meeting of stockholders held 
recently. Mr. Brown will fill the vacancy 
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extreme accuracy. 


brittle. 


and cutting power. 


Kraeuter & Co., 
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Pliers. 


‘Y pair of Kraeuter 
Pliers is hardened with 


Their cutters are hard but not 
Their rugged lap-joints fit close 


and hold the cutters true: 


Every pair is tested at the fac- 
tory for strength, toughness 


KRAEUTER 
PLIERS 


Newark, N. J. 









Cutting Pliers. 
No. 2601, 6 in. 


Switchboard 
No. 1561, 
614 in., $2.00 












Kraeuter 
Lineman’s Pliers, 
No. 2801, 844 in., $2.75 


Established 1860 
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Expert Administrative Council for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. S. E. 


1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 

















ENGINEERS 
Monadnock Building CHICAGO 
CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 
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w. Cc. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 
Telephone Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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left by the death of Judge F. N. 
Patterson. 

The officers were re-elected: S. H. Gra- 
bill, president; J. R. Swartz, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles W. Good, secretary and 
general manager; George R. Freer, treas- 
urer; J. H. George, superintendent of con- 
struction; and Miss Grace I. Ryland, traffic 


chief. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—tTelephone ex- 
change or system of over 1,000 stations, 
by practical telephone man; will pur- 
chase part interest and manage or pay 
cash for all if price is right. Address 
6874, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone Ex- 
change Three Hundred to Eight Hun- 
dred or more Subscribers. WISCON- 
SIN or the CENTRAL States preferred, 
but will consider any good location in 
other states. Address 6884, care of 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Job as 























lineman and 


troubleman. Have had 11 years’ experi- 
ence. Can do cable and switchboard 
work. Can furnish best of references. 


Address 6859, care of TELEPHONY. 
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5 Times Faster 


“Typewriters” Names, Aq. 
dresses and rateson bills 
500 to1000anhour. FREE 
TRIAL. Easy Terms. 


Aiddregso steph 
006 W.Van Buren St. Chicors, ti, 

















DIRECTORIES 


We publish your Directories FREE of 
CHARGE and pay you from 3 to 10 cents 
per name for your subscribers’ list. 


Also furnish stationery 


WESTERN ADV. CO. 


1284 GARFIELD AVE. TOPEKA, KAN, 

















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand 


We havesolved the bookkeeping Aa 
lem of a large number of com 


Write us abour our 
monthly audit 


Bowdle Acceunting System 
Cerro Gerde, Illineis 















WANTED POSITION—As plant 
managert or troubleman with independ- 
ent company; 200 to 400 stations, Mis- 
souri preferred. 14 years’ experience, 
local and common batteries. Employed 
at present. Address 6875, care of TELE- 
PHONY 


POSITION WANTED—By man who 
has had several years’ experience in 
Switch-board installation and mainte- 
nance, also as Wire Chief and Superin- 
tendent of large plant, was Manager 
here until Bell merger, can furnish best 
of references. Address A. M. Crichton, 
Uniontown, Penna. 


POSITION WANTED—Can furnish 
tools, test instruments; twenty years’ 
experience; car, and best references. 
Prefer Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas or South. Address 6877, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—With  tele- 
phone company, 9 years’ experience in 
circuit work and central office equip- 
ment. Can furnish references. Address 
6863, care of TELEPHONY. 




















W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago 











POSITION WANTED—By competent, 


experienced man to manage and main- 
tain telephone exchange or rebuilt 
switchboard equipment. Address 6879, 
care of TELEPHONY. 

TELEPHONE MAN, married, wife 
operator, WANTS WORK with tele- 
phone company. 15 years’ experience; 
good references. J. H. Sauber, 2626 
Madison St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE 




















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G@. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


576 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 

















FOR SALE—Used Kellogg Apparatus : 

No. 37 Relays, complete; No. 85 Retard- 
ation Coil Containers with cord; No. 5 
Condensers, 24 Volt S. B. Lamps; No. 
20-A Repeating Coils; No. 16 Cook Pro- 
tection Strips; 1 Wire Chief’s Desk 
complete with Weston Volt-Meter; 1 
General Electric 3-Phase, 110-Volt, 60- 
cycle, 1 H. P. Motor; 500 feet each of 
21 Pr. and 100 Pr. S. B. Cable in lengths 
of 15 to 90 feet each. Write for prices 
and particulars. H. F. Cox, 805 S. 8th 
St., Pekin, IIl. 
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GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


In all branches of Ttesthone Engineering, 
Rate Cafes, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 

















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 




















Rate Cases Valuations 


Charles W. McKay 


Financial Reports 


448 Wrigley Building Chicago 
Phone Superior 3016 











Victor 


Telephone Cells 











